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Sermons on Baptism 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


In the play ‘“‘Life with Father,” the 
blustering Mr. Day fumes and frets and 
struts his time upon the stage in high 
dudgeon. His wife is worried about 
the salvation of his soul since he was 
never baptized, and she schemes and 
weeps and pleads for him to receive the 
saving waters at the hands of a 
minister. Mr. Day, however, con- 
siders the Sacrament of no importance, 
and resents her attempt to brew a 
tempest in a teapot. 

It was providential that the Protes- 
tant denominations generally retained 
the Sacrament of Baptism. The Re- 
formers rejected most of the other 
Sacraments, but it was fortunate for 
later Protestants that they left one 
channel of grace open to thirsty souls. 
Only God knows how many souls have 
been saved through this happy incon- 
sistency of the Reformers. To-day, 
however, the Liberals in Protestantism 
are striving to rid their religion of the 
last trace of traditional Christianity. 
Like Mr. Day, they consider Baptism a 
useless rite reminiscent of the dark 
ages of superstition. They see no need 
for postulating a supernatural help; 
they feel quite confident that man by 
himself can build a better City of Man 
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here in this life than the civilization 
that Christianity has formed in the 
Western World. 

Liberalism is a code of good be- 
havior based on belief in the perfecti- 
bility of men. The late war has im- 
peded its progress and somewhat 
dimmed the optimism of its followers, 
but it is still a strong influence in 
America. Liberal thought is con- 
stantly affecting the viewpoint of our 
Catholic people. Perhaps the degree 
of influence is still moderate, but it is 
perceptible. The Irish-American of 
to-day is certainly not as keenly aware 
of the spiritual world as his Irish for- 
bears. He is down-to-earth in the bad 
sense. For that reason, it would seem 
appropriate to preach on that Sacra- 
ment which is the beginning of our 
spiritual life. Penance, the Holy 
Eucharist, and Matrimony receive 
their due share of homiletic treatment, 
but how seldom do we think to preach 
on the gateway to all the other Sacra- 
ments, Baptism! 


Man’s Natural Need of God 


The need of spiritual life would make 
a good point of departure in a sermon 
on Baptism. We might discuss here 
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the inadequacy and incompleteness of 
human life without help from God. 
This is a matter of natural need which, 
after all, is of some importance. Christ 
spoke of natural goods that would be 
added unto the man who seeks first the 
Kingdom of God. If we can show how 
Baptism fills natural needs, the listener 
will then be led, after his interest is 
aroused, to a consideration of super- 
natural needs. By nature we are very 
fragile, fearful and imperfect beings. 
Without faith in a higher power we are 
afraid of our shadows. The psychia- 
trists are now talking about “‘anxieties”’ 
instead of ‘‘libido.”” Taking too much 
thought for to-morrow, we worry our- 
selves sick. We see imaginary wolves 
at the door, or we anticipate troubles 
that will never happen. We don’t 
realize that the Lord is our shepherd, 
and that with Him we can have the 
mental security that is like the shadow 
of a rock in a weary land. We are 
troubled about many things, and in our 
anxiety and fear we fly here and there 
clutching and clawing at things that 
seem to promise help. We are like the 
panic-stricken in a burning theatre. 
Dr. Bernard I. Bell says that man with- 
out God simply tears down what his 
fathers built and builds what his 
children will destroy. To the ancient 
pagans, the symbols of human life were 
the broken pillar, the wrecked ship, the 
harp with broken strings, the crushed 
flower. Man without God is a weary, 
worried, snarling animal. 


Man’s Supernatural Need of God 


On the supernatural plane, our need 
is absolute. ‘Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Thee.” But 
how can we rest in Him, how can we 
live with Him, unless we live His life? 
To live the life of heaven, we have to 


‘possess it first. With our natural life 


we would be as out-of-place in heaven 
as a frog in an art-museum. To enter 
the marriage-feast of eternal happiness, 
we have to put on the wedding-gar- 
ment of grace. 

Baptism satisfies our supernatural 
need, and many of our natural needs 
as well. It gives that faith, hope and 
charity which give security to the 
mind, courage to the will, and kindness 
that make this world a happier place. 
But, above all, it gives to us the life of 
heaven, the life of the family of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


Definition of Baptism 


After discussing need and the satis- 
faction of need, we might define Bap- 
tism. 

It is a rite of washing with water in- 
stituted by Christ to give grace. It is, 
so to speak, a little play, a dramatic 
representation of what is happening in 
the soul of the person baptized. The 
priest washes the forehead with water 
to symbolize the fact that the soul of 
the subject is being washed clean of 
original sin. Genesis tells us that in 
the beginning the Spirit of God 
““‘brooded”’ over the waters. At the be- 
ginning of the Christian’s spiritual life, © 
likewise, the Spirit of God broods over 
the baptismal waters. 

A point that sometimes puzzles 
Catholics is the Baptism of Christ by 
John the Baptist. It might be men- 
tioned here that Christ was baptized by 
John with water, but it was a legal, ex- 
terior, purely symbolic purification. 
Christ had no original sin to be 
cleansed. 

Baptism was instituted by Christ 
Himself. It is not a rite that has been 
innovated by the Church in post- 
Christian times, as is true of the sacra- 
mentals such as the Rosary, scapulars 
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and medals. This Sacrament, like all 
seven Sacraments, comes right from 
the hand and mind of Christ. To 
Nicodemus he said: ‘‘Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven”’ (John, iii. 5). And to 
the Apostles: ‘‘Going therefore, make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19). And we read in the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles how 
Philip baptized the treasurer of Can- 
dace in a stream of water. 

The purpose of the rite is to give 
grace. Unless the person administering 
the rite intends to effect what the 
Church intends (that is, confer the 
grace of God), then no effect is pro- 
duced. Those Unitarian baptisms in 
which the minister merely intends to 
make the subject a member of the 
Church are surely invalid. Some 
Protestant ministers consider Baptism 
as nothing more than an initiation 
ceremony into the Church: they do 
not believe it has any interior effect on 
the soul of the person baptized. How- 
ever, if the minister, or even the Mo- 
hammedan or atheist, performs the 
ceremony correctly and intends to 
bring about the effect intended by the 
Church, the baptized immediately be- 
comes a Christian. 


Ritual a Human Need 


The next point to be discussed could 
be the question of ritual. Why bother 
with ritual, say some of our non- 
Catholic Christians. Christ has prom- 
ised that He will give us grace through 
faith: why stoop to a ceremony that is 
only a childish bit of play-acting? It is 
enough, they say, to have Christ’s 
promise that He would send the Spirit. 
Why dishonor His coming into the 


soul with a material welcome? What 
has matter to do with Spirit? 

We might point to the statements of 
that Unitarian minister, a chaplain in 
the service, who stirred up a hornet’s 
nest of controversy some months ago. 
He claimed that the Protestant chap- 
lains in the service were relatively in- 
effectua] because they had nothing to 
give to Protestant soldiers, no visible 
Sacraments to administer. The Catho- 
lic chaplain, he said, could give 
absolution, Holy Communion and the 
Last Rites, but the minister had to con- 
tent himself with offering words of 
consolation. He felt that Protestant- 
ism would have to resort to more ritual. 

There is a natural desire for visible 
sacraments in religion. The motion- 
picture called The Fugitive shows the 
poor people of a benighted country 
clinging to a fugitive priest because of 
his sacramental power and not for his 
sermons, pressing around him to have 
their children baptized, imploring him 
to give the Last Rites to the dying. 

But why speculate as to the ap- 
propriateness of Baptism when we 
know that Christ as a matter of his- 
torical fact instituted the Sacrament? 
He made the human mind and He 
knows its hidden desires. He is the 
Master Psychologist. We can trust 
Him to know what He was doing. He 
knew that He had promised to send the 
Spirit, but He also knew that the 
human mind wants some visible as- 
surance or pledge of the coming of the 
Spirit. 

We always seek for external expres- 
sions of interior experiences or feelings. 
A woman may not distrust the affec- 
tions of the man she loves, and yet she 
looks for him to express outwardly 
what he feels inwardly—be it in the 
form of a box of candy, flowers or an en- 
gagement ring. It’s all so very human. 
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So, too, a soldier dying on the battle- 
field may have some measure of com- 
fort in a good conscience. But yet he 
feels doubly assured if he can receive 
the Last Rites. 


Christ Came as Matter and Spirit 


Moreover, those sensitive souls who 
are ‘‘shocked’”’ by the material element 
in Baptism, the water, might do well to 
remember that Christ came as matter 
and spirit. He could have come in a 
purely spiritual way, but the fact is 
that He didn’t, and it’s logical to ex- 
pect that the Church, which is the 
continuation of Christ in space and 
time, should also be material-spiritual. 

Cardinal Newman has a beautiful 
passage on the materiality of the 
Sacraments. They are tastes of the 
world to come. Between us and the 
next world, says Newman, a thick 
black veil is spread: “We approach, 
and in spite of the darkness, our hands, 
or our head, or our brow, or our lips 
become, as it were, sensible of the con- 
tact of something more than earthly. 
We know not where we are, but we 
have been bathing in water, and a 
voice tells us that it is blood” (‘“‘Paro- 
chial and Plain Sermons,’ Vol. I, p. 
10). 

We can agree with ultra-spiritual 
Christians that God doesn’t need water 
in order to infuse His Spirit into the 
soul. But we human beings need some 
kind of a visible or audible external 
ceremony so that we will be assured of 
the fact, and aware of the time of the 
entrance of the Spirit into the soul. 

If we have sufficient time for a long 
sermon, we ought to penetrate into the 
deep significance of Baptism. A 
Catholic ought to know more than the 
mere catechism notions of the Sacra- 
ment. Perhaps one of the reasons for 
the thinness of Catholic life to-day is 


the failure to realize the full meaning of 
Baptism. 

St. Paul tells us in the Epistle to the 
Romans (vi. 3) that all who are bap- 
tized are baptized into the death of 
Christ. We are buried with Him in 
order that, as He rose on Easter, so we 
also might rise to a new life. The 
ancient ceremony of immersion 
brought out the meaning of Paul. The 
convert went down into the water, and 
was figuratively buried with Christ. 
That is, he was dying to his old 
natural life, the life of sin. Then he 
rose up out of the water, symbolizing 
his resurrection to a new, glorious life, 
just as Christ rose in His glorified body. 

Becoming a Christian, therefore, 
means far more than membership in 
a Church. It means incorporation 
into the Body of Christ. We become 
members of the Body of Christ. There 
can be only one baptism just as there 
is only one Body. When a Protestant 
minister baptizes a child of Protestant 
parents, the child becomes a member of 
the Body of Christ—a member of the 
Catholic Church. There is one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism. We might 
regard a baptized Protestant adult in 
many cases as a lapsed Catholic 
through no fault of his own. 

In dying to our old life, we are born 
to a new life. Christ said: ‘‘Unless a 
man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost....” Weare beginning to © 
live a life that is the life of Christ Him- 
self. We are through Him and with 
Him and in Him: we are His mem- 
bers. We look on the world as Christ 
looked upon it. We are to cultivate 
the same sense of values, the same atti- 
tudes to people and to things: the 
same viewpoint regarding pleasure, 
pain, money, poverty, sin, the neighbor 
and the neighbor’s welfare. We are to 
grow in strength and joy in Christ. In 
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one of his sermons St. Augustine! says 
of this newness of life: 


“O sons of peace, sons of the One 
Catholic Church, walk in your way 
and sing as you walk.... I beseech 
you, by the very road on which you 
walk, sing on this road; sing the 
new canticle. Let no one sing old 
songs, but sing the songs of love of 
your country; let none sing the old. 
For the way is new, the traveler new, 
and the song new.” 


Hence the need for holiness of life. He 
who is a member of Christ has con- 
versation in heaven. 


Practical Consequence of Spiritual 
Rebirth 


There are numerous practical conse- 
quences of this new birth. One in- 
teresting detail that might be pointed 
out is that of the relationship of spon- 
sors. 
mother contract a relationship with the 
child that prevents marriage. By 
spiritual birth in Baptism, the god- 
parents contract a spiritual relation- 
ship that prevents marriage with the 
person baptized. Moreover, if the 
preacher has the time to spare, he 
might discuss certain phases of this 
new life by way of a commentary on 
the sequence, Veni Sancte Spiritus. 
The new-born Christian has within 
him now the ‘‘Lumen cordium,’’ the 
“Consolator optime,”’ the ‘‘requies,”’ 
the “‘temperies”’ and the “‘solatium.”’ 

St. Thomas says that Baptism in- 
corporates us into the Passion of 
Christ. St. Paul in speaking of the 
Death of Christ includes the Passion. 
“Whence it follows,” says St. Thomas, 
“that the Passion of Christ is com- 
municated to each baptized person as a 
remedy as if the baptized person him- 
self had suffered and died” (Summa, 


1 Quoted in ““The Whole Christ’”’ by Emile 
Mersch, S. J. (Bruce), p. 427. 


By natural birth, father and . 


III, Q. lxix, art. 2). The laborers that 
came in at the eleventh hour received 
as much as those who came at the first 
hour. We must labor and suffer in 
Christ to fill up what is wanting for the 
fullness of His Body, but certainly 
there is no comparison between our 
meager suffering and the agony of 
Christ. Yet, we receive as much as if 
we had been crucified with Him on 
Good Friday. 

If by Baptism we are incorporated 
into the Passion of Christ, then we 
ought to have the perspective of men 
who have been, in our idiom, ‘‘through 
a baptism of fire.’”” The soldier who has 
been in battle, who has stared death in 
the face, who has seen his comrades 
bleed and die at his side—such a man 
is not the same afterwards. 

I read lately about a certain Sadie 
Smithson, a seamstress who lived in 
Johnson Falls, Virginia, before the 
First World War. Her one ambition 
was to become a member of the Laurel 
Literary Society. But she was not one 
of the elite. Under the driving power 
of her obsession, she decided to take a 
trip to Europe on her small savings, 
thinking that it would give her 
prestige in town. Noone from Johnson 
Falls had ever gone to Europe. She 
was caught in Belgium when the war 
broke out. By chance her traveling 
party came upon some straggling 
wounded soldiers after a battle. She 
saw.the bleeding wounds, carried 
water from a nearby’spring, bandaged 
the torn bodies and scribbled messages 
for the dying soldiers’ sweethearts and 
mothers. On the way back to this 
country, a shipboard friend remarked 
that the Laurel Society would be 
elated to have this Florence Nightin- 
gale as a member. She stammered: 
**,.you don’t understand. I’ve been 
face to face with war and death and 
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hell and God. I’ve been born again. 
Nothing matters now...nothing but 
God and love and doing things for 
folks.” 

So also with us who have been 
baptized into the Passion and Death of 
Christ. We mind the things that are 
above, not the things that are on 
earth. We have died and our life is 
hidden with Christ in God. We have 
nailed our sins to the cross and we have 
put on the glorious Body of Christ. 
We have put off uncleanliness, lust, 
malice, slander, and we have put on 
kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering. ‘But over all these put on 
charity, the bond of perfection.” 


Baptism a Challenge 


The last phase of a sermon on Bap- 
tism can be a challenge to the people to 
lead the ‘‘new’”’ life of Christ, and to 
put off the life of the world. I don’t 
think there is much danger of leading 
the faithful into Jansenism by asking 
them to give up worldliness. A sure 
sign of Jansenism is a hard, bitter dis- 
dain for those who are not living the 
“pure” life, and St. Paul was too kindly 
and love of neighbor is too conspicuous 
in his doctrine for anyone to be led into 
heretical, brackish backwaters. The 
challenge to a Christ-like life can be 
based on the “character’’ imparted in 
Baptism. That ‘‘character,”’ according 
to St. Thomas, is a ‘‘certain participa- 
tion in the priesthood of Christ.” 
There is a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the ordained priest and the lay 
man who participates in the priesthood 
of the laity. The priesthood of laity 
as formulated by the Reformers was 
responsible for the rejection of the 
authority of the Church as well as for 
the rejection of Holy Orders. 

But yet the aberrations of heretics 
should not deprive us of the traditional 


Christian concept of the baptized 
Christian. Pope Pius XI in “‘Miseren- 
tissimus Deus’? states that the or- 
dained ministers of the Holy Sacrifice 
are not the only partakers in the 
mystery of Christ’s priesthood. He in- 
cludes also: 


“those Christians called, and 
rightly so, by the Prince of the 
Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a 
kingly priesthood,’ who are to offer 
sacrifices for sin not only for them- 
selves but for all mankind, and this 
in much the same way as every priest 
and ‘high priest taken from men is 
ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God.’ ” 


Every lay Catholic is, therefore, by 
Baptism a sharer in every Mass said 
anywhere in the world. ‘Through 
Him and with Him and in Him” they 
offer up all their labors and sacrifices. 
It is easy to see, therefore, the ad- 
vantages of frequent, preferably daily 
attendance at Mass. The faithful 
should be reminded that they are not 
bystanders looking on, they are actors 
in the drama of sacrifice, they are 
offering themselves as members of the 
Body of Christ along with the priest 
who represents them. This character 
received in Baptism is permanent. 
The mark of the Shepherd is forever 
upon Christians so that they can be 
known as Christ’s wherever they may 
stray. 

The modern Catholic does not seem 
to have a sensitive awareness of his 
dignity. Baptism to him means that 
his name is entered in the Baptismal 
record and nothing more. Whose is 
the fault? Is it that we priests have 
not preached on it sufficiently, or is it 
that the American mind cannot adapt 
itself to the symbolism of burial in 
~~ § Quoted in ‘This Tremendous Lover,” by 


Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R. (Newman Book- 
shop), p. 165. 
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Christ and resurrection with Him? 
The dockers and farmers who listened 
to St. Paul were not educated men, and 
yet they understood. There has been 
a tendency to shorten the baptismal 
ceremony, to eliminate some parts of 
the Ritual. By so doing we have de- 


creased its impressiveness, and we have 
failed to teach the people the need of 
exorcism in our lives, and the need of 
tasting the salt of wisdom, wearing the 


white robe of purity, and bearing the 
light of a good example. Baptism 
means something more than a slip of 
paper that you procure when you want 
to be married. It means that we have 
risen from the deadness of this human 
life, and we have assumed the glory of 
Christ. We have received His Spirit, 
and “‘the Spirit Himself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.” 








The Growing Popularity of the New Psalter 
By JAMEs M. VostE, O.P., $.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


II. Optional Use of the New Psalter Extended 


In two preceding articles (Hom- 
ILETIC, January, 1947, pp. 279-288, 
and February, 1947, pp. 359-368) I re- 
counted the history of the Gallican 
Psalter contained in the Vulgate—the 
Psalter which until now we have had to 
recite at the Canonical Hours. Also, 
I pointed out its literary imperfections, 
above all in the light of the excellence 
and lucidity of the New Psalter pro- 
mulgated for our optional use by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, gloriously 
reigning. In a subsequent article 
(May, 1947, pp. 620-623) I produced 
some facts in proof of ‘“The Growing 
Popularity of the New Psalter.”! In 
this last article I likewise published 
the answer of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, thanks to which liturgical 
publishers may print the Breviary 
with the New Psalter without any fear 
that changes will be officially intro- 
duced within the next five years. 

Here I should like to continue this 
last article and communicate some 
fresh facts to illustrate ““The Growing 
Popularity of the New Psalter,’ to- 
gether with an answer of the Biblical 
Commission, promulgated by order of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, extending the 
optional use of the new Psalter outside 
the Canonical Hours to all other 


1 A somewhat serious mistake slipped into 
this article. Therefore, read p. 622, col. 1, 
line 22 sq.: ‘‘He (Mr. Dessain of Malines) 
told me expressly that his Breviary with the 
old Psalter is not bought any more by the 
seminarians ....’’ On page 623, note 4 
should read: Ps. cvii (cviii), 3, Expergiscar. 


prayers, liturgical as well as extra- 
liturgical. 


Private Use of the -_ Psalter Is Spread- 
in 

It is very difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to convey a universal judgment 
on the private use of the New Psalter. 
Here in Rome I cen state that many 
priests and Religious use it habitu- 
ally—above all, those who lead a 
regular and recollected life, such as 
professors and students, as well as 
prelates and officials in the Roman 
Congregations. Bishops, who have 
recommended it to their priests in 
clerical conferences, are by no means 
rare: I know this definitely as regards 
Belgium and France, the countries 
with which I have most contact. For 
example, Very Rev. Father Jules 
Renié, $.M., wrote me on August 4 
last with reference to Monseigneur 
Flynn, Bishop of Nevers (France): 
“Several times already in the course of 
his visits to the Major Seminary he has 
spoken to our community about the 
New Psalter, in order to commend its 
merits and to express his satisfaction 
with it. We can now pray in an in- 
telligible fashion.’’ The Archbishop of 
Tuam (Ireland), Most Reverend 
Joseph Walsh, wrote me on November 
3 last: ‘‘During the month of October, 
1946, I presided at seven Conferences, 
and went rather fully into the history 
and other points of interest connected 
with the New Psalterium. The priests 
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showed a deep interest in the subject, 
and I know definitively that some of 
them have been using the New Psal- 
terium since I spoke.’’ One cannot but 
congratulate them on praying like the 
Sovereign Pontiff, ‘il dolce Cristo in 
terra.” May this example of a vener- 
able prelate in Ireland find numerous 
imitators in the United States of 
America! 

Having at my request made an in- 
quiry into the private and public use of 
the New Psalter in Ireland, Rev. 
Father Conleth Kearns, O.P., clearly 
summed up his impressions in the fol- 
lowing manner in a letter dated August 
28, 1947: ‘‘The appearance of the 
N. Ps. naturally excited much interest 
and comment amongst the clergy, 
especially in the Seminaries, Houses of 
Studies, and other intellectual circles. . . 
A number oi the clergy immediately 
began to use it for the private recitation 
of the Divine Office. This number is 
constantly increasing amongst both 
secular and regular clergy.... As to 
the use 1m common in the Seminaries, 
Convents, etc., I cannot find it has yet 
been so used, either in whole or in 
part.” 

From Spain the information is less 
optimistic. Very Rev. Father Albert 
Colunga, O.P., Consultor of the Bibli- 
cal Commission and Professor of 
Sacred Scripture at the University of 
Salamanca, wrote me on November 2 
last: ‘“The impression that I have been 
able to gather from among my hundred 
students, representing all the Spanish 
provinces, may be summarized in these 
few lines: ‘The new version of the 
Psalter has been given a favorable 
welcome for reading and studying the 
Psalms; but for the recitation of the 
Hours it is less well received, because, 
by reason of long practice, there is 
greater facility in reciting the old text: 


consequently few priests are using it 
for the Divine Office.’ ”’ 


Public Use of the New Psalter 


I have already described in a pre- 
vious article (May, 1947, p. 620) how 
hundreds of priests and seminarians 
sang Terce according to the New 
Psalter in the Basilica of the Minerva 
in Rome, before the Pontifical Mass of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, without the least 
difficulty or the slightest hesitation: 
for this purpose the text had been 
printed with the musical accent of the 
tone to be used. Ecclesiastical re- 
treats, held yearly in the seminaries, 
and Liturgical Congresses provide ex- 
cellent occasions for making trials that 
will beget an appreciation of the new 
text and develop the taste fo1 using it 
daily. Very Rev. Father Augustine 
Bea, S.J., Rector of the Biblical Insti- 
tute, wrote me on August 5 last after 
reading ‘“The Growing Popularity of 
the New Psalter’: “‘An hour ago a 
colleague told me that at their Retreat 
this year the students of the Regional 
Seminary of Anagni recited the Brevi- 
ary in choir every day according to the 
New Psalter. The Father asked them 
if the text seemed to them fluent 
enough, and they answered: “But why 
not? We have found no difficulty.’ ”’ 
In several seminaries in Belgium, as 
as well as at Quebec in Canada and 
probably elsewhere as well, semi- 
narians have adopted the custom of 
saying Prime and Compline together 
daily according to the new text. At 
the Seminary of the Ordinandi called 
the Practicum at Solothurn (Basle, 
Switzerland) thanks to the initiative of 
the Regent, Very Rev. Rudolf Walz, 
the clerics daily recite the Hours in 
common according to the New Psalter. 
Father Walz wrote me on September 4 
that the reasons for this practice are to 
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be found in the fact that this new 
version is more easily intelligible and 
therefore favors devotion.’ 

Even from far-off Australia interest- 
ing news has reached me as the result of 
my articles published in this REVIEW. 
On June 18 Very Rev. Father H. A. 
Johnson, S.J., Rector and Professor of 
Sacred Scripture of Corpus Christi 
College, Werribee, Victoria, wrote me: 


“T have read with much interest 
and profit your articles on the New 
Psalter, which have appeared in the 
HomILeTic REvIEw of America. It 
is most pleasing that one of your 
competence and authority should 
speak so clearly on the matter. It 
has been a subject of astonishment to 
me that critics of the Psalter did not 
make a clear distinction in their 
criticisms between the decision 
(which was that of the supreme 
authority of the Church) to have a 
translation from the Hebrew text 
and the manner in which the Pope’s 
command was carried out. This 
may always be criticized by those 
who are competent to do so, but I 
could not understand how so many 
could (even implicitly) criticize pub- 
licly, and in periodicals meant to be 
read by the ordinary faithful, the 
policy of the Holy See, especially 
after the Encyclical Divino afflante 
had made the mind of the Holy See 
so clear. I am sure your lectures 
and articles will help to sweep away 
such misunderstanding and dis- 
loyalty.” 


Father Johnson goes on to speak 
about his teaching and his seminary: 
“This is the Provincial Seminary of the 
State of Victoria (containing four 
dioceses: Melbourne, Sandhurst, Bal- 
larat and Sale) and Tasmania (one 
diocese, Hobart). This is its twenty- 
fifth year; we have about 110 students, 
and have sent out about 200 priests.”’ 

2“Die Griinde liegen in der leichteren 


Verstandlichkeit und somit in der Anregung 
zu vertiefter persénlicher Frémmigkeit.” 


Then Father Johnson adds with refer- 
ence to the use of the New Psalter: 


“It will interest you to know that 
we sing Vespers on Sunday and Feast 
Days according to the New Psal- 
terium (without the slightest dif- 
ficulty). Compline is recited each 
day, also from the New Psalterium. 
I have used the new version from the 
time that I was able to secure a 
copy, and I could not conceive how 
any priest would hesitate between 
old and new. All the professors here 
use the new, and I know of many 
priests outside who do the same. 
We have reason to be very grateful 
to the Holy Father for his wisdom 
and courage. I never expected that 
a New Psalterium would come in my 
lifetime. At one stroke the Holy 
Father has lifted the prayer of in- 
numerable priests to a new level. As 
Rector of a Seminary, I am par- 
ticularly sensible of the benefit he 
has conferred upon us.”’ 


Lastly Father Johnson puts a ques- 
tion, which has often been put to me 
already, regarding the antiphons of the 
Psalms. But this point, which has 
been the object of most careful ex- 
amination, is definitely settled: the 
antiphons will remain unaltered, so as 
not to upset all the liturgical chant; 
only the Psalms to be recited or sung 
in their entirety can be taken from the 
New Psalter. Admittedly this makes 
for a certain lack of consistency 
through the simultaneous use of two 
different versions; but this anomaly 
already exists in the Latin Liturgy, 
since certain biblical texts are to be 
found in it according to the pre- Jerome 
Vulgate—sometimes called the Jtala, or 
better the Vetus Vulgata. Up to the 
present, then, the sacred text has been 
transmitted to us in our liturgical 
prayer according to two early versions 
(pre-Jerome and Jerome); from now 
on it will appear in a third form that is 
both new-and more perfect. Is this too 
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much after nearly twenty centuries of 
Christian life? We keep the old out of 
reverence for tradition; but we accept 
the new still more readily as a sign of 
life and progress! 


Choral Use of the New Psalter 


In my preceding article on “‘The 
Growing Popularity of the New Psalter”’ 
(May, 1947, p. 620) I said that during a 
Eucharistic Congress in France Vespers 
had been regularly sung according to 
the new text. Very Rev. Father Jules 
Renié gives me more exact details on 
this subject in the letter of August 4 
last, already quoted. ‘“‘It is perfectly 
correct,”’ he writes me, “that at the 
Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at Saint- 
Flour in August-September, 1945, the 
members of the Congress used the New 
Psalter. A small pamphlet, containing 
at least the Little Hours and Compline, 
had been published for the occasion. 
Several of my colleagues (Marists) 
assisted at this Congress; they then 
appreciated the lucidity of the new 
translation.” 

But if young ecclesiastics have given 
a ready welcome to the new Psalter, if 
its use in common is penetrating more 
and more within the seminaries, one 
cannot say as much (at least up to the 
present) of Chapters of Canons nor of 
the choirs of Religious: to impose the 
New Psalter of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, in choir will call for en- 
lightened and courageous bishops and 
Superiors, who, in imitation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, unite with intelli- 
gent love of the Divine Word a holy 
example of devotion and apostolic 
courage. Thank God, bishops of this 
stamp are by no meanis rare. 

In the choir of the Cathedral of 
Saint Romuald at Malines (Belgium) 
the venerable Canons have been re- 
citing and singing the Hours according 


to the new text for more than a year. 
The same is true of the Cathedral of 
Piacenza in the North of Italy since the 
month of January, 1947. In my pre- 
ceding article (May, 1947, p. 620) I 
wrote that the Vincentians of San 
Silvestro al Quirinale (Rome) had al- 
ready adopted the common recitation 
of the New Psalter. Since then I have 
learnt that the Passionists have done 
the same at their Mother-House of SS. 
John and Paul on the Celian, which 
also serves as a Retreat House for 
the clergy of Rome. It is interesting to 
note here that in the new Office of St. 
Margaret of Hungary, O.P. (recently 
canonized) some of the Responsories 
and Antiphons follow the New Psalter 
(Analecta S.O.P., 1947, pp. 78-79). 
Canon Max Overney, Professor of 
Sacred Scripture in the Major Semin- 
ary of Fribourg, Switzerland, wrote me 
on August 28 that the Capuchins of 
Solothurn—following the example of 
the Major Seminary in that town— 
have adopted the new version for the 
recitation of the Divine Office. In the 
same country of Switzerland the 
Canons Regular of the famous Hospice 
of the Great Saint Bernard have been 
using the New Psalter since the be- 
ginning of the liturgical year (1946- 
1947). ‘From what they write, the 
difficulties they first feared do not 
exist. On the contrary, this new 
version is fully appreciated because of 
its clarity and its elegant phrasing, as 
well as for its direct style; it is per- 
fectly well adapted to choral recita- 
tion.’’* Lastly, from what Very Rev. 

*“Communitas Hospitii S. Bernardi inde 
ab initio anni liturgici in Divino Officio reci- 
tando et canendo novum Psalterium usurpat. 
Difficultates que timebantur ne _ essent 
surrecture, omnino non habentur, quin immo 
nova hac versio magni «xstimatur propter 
perspicuitatem et elegantiam verborum atque 
directum dicendi genus, necnon ad recita- 


tionem choralem optime accommodatur” 
(Ordo Canonicus, 2, 1947, fasc. I, p. 70). 
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Father Renié, S.M., has written me, 
the Marists of the Scholasticate at 
Differt (in Belgian Luxembourg) daily 
recite the De Profundis, prescribed by 
their Rule, according to the new 
version—thus anticipating the new 
Decree, of which we shall speak later. 


Editions of the New Psalter 


As soon as the Vatican Editio typica 
of the. New Psalter was published and 
distributed, liturgical publishers in the 
different countries hastened to bring 
out local editions of it for their clients. 
Benziger Brothers have done this for 
the United States, Marietti for Italy, 
Desclée for Belgium and France, as 
well as others. From what Very Rev. 
Father Colunga has written me, two 
fine editions have appeared in Spain 
under the auspices of the ‘Editorial 
Liturgica”’ of Barcelona and the ‘‘Edi- 
torial Coculsa’’ of Madrid. More re- 
cently in Germany, despite the existing 
difficulties, Pustet (Regensburg) has 
succeeded in printing an edition for 
Central Europe. I note only in passing 
that numerous translations of the New 
Psalter have been published already in 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzer- 


4I have no complete information on the 
vernacular versions. For Switzerland Canon 
Max Overney wrote me on August 28 last: 
“Father Peter Morant, O.F.M.Cap., of Solo- 
thurn, is about to publish a German trans- 
lation of the New Psalter. On his side, a 
Carthusian Father of Valsainte is preparing 
a French translation.’’ As to central Europe, 
Very Rev. Father Bea told me very recently 
that by order of the Bishops’ Conference at 
Fulda in Germany a new German translation 
is being prepared; in Austria two have al- 
ready appeared, one made by Father Cl. 
Sched], C.SS.R. (Herder, Vienna), and 
another published by “Styria” at Graz. In 
the United States two translations have ap- 
peared: the one by an anonymous translator 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City, 1946) 
and the other by Father Joseph Frey in 
collaboration, with Father John E. Stein- 
mueller and Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J. The latter is a prayerbook ar- 
ranged according to the Roman Breviary, 
and is profusely illustrated by the Armenian 
artist, Ariel Agemian. 


land, as well as in the United States.‘ 

But it is, above all, the new Brevi- 
aries with the new version of the 
Psalter which will effectively bring 
about its more general use among 
numbers of the clergy. The first 
Breviary of this kind appeared in 
America, thanks to the enlightened 
zeal of Benziger Brothers. Dessain’s 
edition of Malines is in the press (see 
Homitetic, May, 1947, p. 622); the 
same is the case with Pustet’s in Ger- 
many. 

The house of Marietti (Turin-Rome) 
has just brought out its new Breviary 
in four volumes: Breviarium Romanum 
ex decreto...reformatum, cum Psalterio 
secundum novam ex textibus primigenits 
interpretationem latinam Pi Pape 
XII auctoritate edito (1947). ‘In 
France we have two Breviaries with 
the New Psalter,” Very Rev. Father 
Renié writes me, “‘one of large size 
published by the house of Mame, the 
other of medium size by the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist” (Desclée, 
Tournai-Paris). 


Reply of the Biblical Commission 


During my stay in America (June— 
October, 1946) I was asked more than 
once if the New Psalter could be used 
outside the Office (for example, in the 
ceremonies of the Pontifical), mention 
being made to me of the ceremony of 
the vesting of clerics during the recital 
of Psalms xv and xxiii; the Consecra- 
tion of a Church, at which the Seven 
Penitential Psalms must be recited; 
the preparation for and the thanks- 
giving after Mass. The question was 
even put with regard to the sacra- 
mental penance. 

This question, apparently simple, 
was in reality perplexing; for the 
answer extended to the whole Latin 
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Liturgy and would certainly have pro- 
voked very different reactions, so long 
as it did not emanate from ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The Motu Proprio, “In 
cotidianis precibus,’’ spoke only of the 
Canonical Hours. It is true that the 
Vatican “‘editio typica’”’ had printed as 
an appendix the Office of the Dead and 
the Little Office of Our Lady in the new 
version of the Psalms; but here again 
it was a case of ‘‘Offices,’’ which can be 
looked on as part of the Canonical 
Hours. As regards other liturgical 
prayers and ceremonies, these had not 
been considered by the Motu Proprio. 
I therefore answered ‘that the optional 
use of the New Psalter in these cere- 
monies, although not envisaged in the 


Motu Proprio, was certainly according 


to the spirit of the Motu Proprio, but 
the Sovereign Pontiff alone could de- 
cide this with authority and without 
possible contradiction. That is why, 
after mature reflection, the question 
was submitted to His Holiness, who 
deigned to answer in the affirmative, as 
will be seen in the following official 
declaration published in the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis (1947), p. 508. 


ANSWER CONCERNING THE USE OF THE 
NEW PSALTER OUTSIDE THE CANONICAL 
HOURS 


Since the question has been asked 
whether the new translation of the 
Psalms, made from the original texts, 
which may be used in the daily 
prayers or canonical Hours according 
to the Apostolic Letter given Motu 
proprio on March 24, 1945, may be 
licitly used in all other liturgical 
prayers and ceremonies. 

The SUPREME PONTIFF 
POPE PIUS XII in an audience 
graciously granted to the under- 
signed on October 22, 1947, an- 
swered in the affirmative, extending 
namely the same faculty to all 
prayers, liturgical as well as extra- 
liturgical, provided that there is 


question of entire psalms to be re- 
cited or sung outside the Mass. 
(Signed) James M. Vosrf&, O.P, 
Secretary. 
Rome, October 22, 1947 


Three observations are necessary 
here to understand clearly the exact 
bearing of this declaration of the Bibli- 
cal Commission. 

(1) The Motu Proprio, authorizing 
the optional use of the New Psalter in 
the Office, is extended in the same sense 
to all other ceremonies or prayers, both 
liturgical and extra-liturgical: liturgi- 
cal, such as the ceremonies in the 
Roman Pontifical, of which we have 
spoken; extra-liturgical, either private 
or public or common—for example, the 
prayers before and after Mass, the De 
Profundis and the Miserere, which are 
said in certain circumstances in sem- 
inaries or religious communities, or 
again as a sacramental penance. 

(2) The answer supposes that there 
is question of entire psalms, absolutely 
as in the Canonical Hours, as I have 
stated above. That clearly does not 
exclude quotations from the New 
Psalter, even in preaching; since the 
Holy Father himself already quoted 
the New Psalter before its official 
publication (see Hom1Letic, February, 
1947, p. 359, n. 4). 

(3) The answer excludes the Mass 
from this faculty ; therefore the psalms, 
recited or sung in the Mass as part of 
the Holy Liturgy, must remain just as 
they are. The Psalms concerning 
which some doubt might arise are 
these: Ps. xlii (Jntroibo ad aliare 
Dei), Judica me, Deus; Ps. xxv. 6-12 
(Dominican Rite, verses 6-8 only), 
Lavabo inter innocentes; Ps. xc, Qut 
habitat in adjutorio Altissimi (First 
Sunday of Lent), and Ps. xxi, Deus, 
Deus meus, quare me dereliquisti (Palm 
Sunday). These last two Psalms, 
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which are not quoted in their entirety 
(Ps. xc omits verses 8-10; Ps. xxi 
omits 10-18a, 20-21, 23, 25-31), come 
from the vetus Vulgata, and for this 
reason deserve to be kept as proof of 
the antiquity of these liturgies. One 
will have noticed that Psalm xxv is not 
quoted completely: the answer does 
not therefore apply to it. Only the ini- 
tial Psalm of the Mass (Ps. xlii: Judica 
me Deus) is quoted in its entirety and 
according to the Vulgate (7.e., accord- 
ing to the reformed Gallican Psalter): 
it was decided that this Psalm should 
be respected and left just as it is. 

Without even waiting for this official 
declaration, the Editors of the Marietti 
Breviary, guided by logic, have 
adopted the New Psalter in the 
Litany of the Saints (Ps. lxix, Placeat 
tut, Deus, the former Deus in adju- 
torium meum intende), as well as in the 
preparation for Mass (Pss. Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxiv, cxv, cxxix) and the thanks- 
giving (Benedicite. . .). 


The Congregation of the Passion and 
the New Psalter 


In the course of this article I have 
mentioned the Passionists: I have since 


_learnt that they have been using the 
New Psalter far more extensively than 


I thought. It gives me the greatest 
pleasure to set down here a list of the 
Passionist monasteries that have al- 
ready adopted the new text im choir. 
If that means a special mention for the 
humble Passionists, it is what their 
excellent spirit fully deserves. 

1. House of the “‘Generalizia” (S. 
Giovanni e Paolo, Rome) since Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. 

2. Province of the Most Holy 
Heart of Mary (Northern Italy) in the 
monasteries of Pianezza, Caravate, S. 
Zenone, since January, 1947 (now prac- 
tically the whole Province). 

3. Province ‘‘della Pieta” (Central 
Italy) in the monasteries of Pontefel- 
cino, San Benedetto, since the month of 
March, 1947. 

4. Province of the Holy Family 
(Spain, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela) 
in all monasteries since April 28, 1947. 

5. Province of Belgium in. all 
monasteries since Easter, 1947. 

6. Province of Holy Cross, U.S. A., 
in all monasteries since the month of 
July. 

Many other monasteries have not 
yet adopted the New Psalter officially 
for choral recitation, but one foresees 
that the whole Congregation will do so 
in the near future. 














A Scientist Comes Home 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The Catholic press in October last 
carried a news item to the effect that 
Dr. Pierre Lecompte du Noiiy had re- 
turned to the Catholic Church before 
his death at the Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York City on September 27. He 
had been educated at the Sorbonne, 
and, like Ozanam, after graduation 
passed through the Law School of that 
famous university; yet, he distin- 
guished himself both as a biologist and 
a mathematician. The strange thing 
about his studies in biology is that 
they convinced him that inorganic 
matter is radically different from or- 
ganic matter; and he seemed to think 
that vegetable and animal matter are 
entirely different genera—shall we say 
the supreme genera of life? His 
study brought him to the conclusion 
that man has intelligence, a faculty 
further removed from animal instinct 
than life is from inorganic matter. 
And he contended that the moral and 
religious sense in man could never be 
explained except by the intervention of 
God bringing about in the animal or- 
der a creature that has fellowship in a 
sense with God Himself—that is, a crea- 
ture possessing a nature thatin thefinite 
order imitates God in the infinite order. 
He went further and taught that 
matter itself, whether organic or inor- 
ganic, proclaims as a consequence of its 
explanation a causality that he was 
reverent enough to identify with God 
Himself. For all that, in his youthful 
years as a scientist or even as a student 
he seems to have fallen away, not only 
from the practice of his religion, but 
from its very principles of faith. His 


defense of the abstract or intellectual 
order, the moral order and the religious 
order, unless he spoke with his tongue 
in his cheek, indicates that science had 
beguiled him at an early age, not into 
atheism, but into infidelity. And we 
might well ask ourselves here if his 
personal contact with his fellow- 
French scientist during the First World 
War, Dr. Alexis Carrel, was not the 
beginning of a succession of graces 
which eventually led him back to the 
Church in late September, 1947, when 
he received the Last Sacraments at the 
hands of a distinguished Jesuit jour- 
nalist. 


Speaking the Language of Evolution 


If a person were to read most of his 
last book, “‘Human Destiny,” and 
follow his reasoning even to the end, 
such person would wonder how Le- 
compte du Noiiy started without God 
in his premises implicitly and found 
God in his premises explicitly. True, 
he declares time and again that evolu- 
tion is unintelligible unless there is 
postulated as its only explanation 
what he calls telefinality—in other 
words, a final cause; but he nowhere 
explains how this first stage of evolu- 
tion went through its successive 
changes without the constant interven- 
tion of God as efficient cause as often 
as the new stage in the supposed evolu- 
tion reached a species not biologically 
but naturally different from its pred- 
ecessor; or at least how the last stage 
of mere animal evolution was trans- 
formed into the human species with- 
out the infusion of a spiritual soul— 
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that is, without the infusion of a truly 
human soul. It may be that Dr. 
Lecomte de Noiiy felt that, if he did 
not retain the language of evolution 
and if he insisted on the divine creative 
interventions, he would immediately 
antagonize his reading audience whom 
he hoped to bring to the conviction of 
a spiritual soul and an infinite, wise and 
loving Creator., Reading this man of 
naturally acute intelligence, varied 
education and wide and distinguished 
scientific experience, we are half led to 
surmise that the whole theory of evolu- 
tion as a biological explanation is on 
its way to be relegated to the dump 
heap of the fables of science. Outside 
of a limited bit of transformation in the 
various vegetable and animal species 
brought about by their intrinsic adapta- 
bility to external conditions within a 
limited compass, the chances are that 
everything else in the evolutionary 
theory is a jumble of atheistic hatred 
of God and unrestrained imagination— 
or better, undisciplined reasoning, 
This scientist can show himself very 
naive. One very noticeable instance 
of this is his assumption that the so- 
called primitive man was a savage in- 
stead of a degenerate man—the study 
of languages among savage peoples has 
done much to show that these very 
peoples are the barbarous descendants 
of once civilized ancestors. In speak- 
ing of another topic, Dr. Lecomte du 
Noiiy points out how the moral prin- 
ciples of civilized peoples five thousand 


years ago show as good a grasp of the ~ 


philosophy of morality as is found in 
present-day civil codes. He might 
_have said even a much better grasp. 
So, like most scientists when they be- 
gin to get into the sphere of natural 
theology, he becomes pitiable rather 
than admirable. I wonder what the 
editor of one of our Catholic theological 
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reviews means by this sentence: ‘““The 
book seems to me the most remarkable 
essay in natural theology attempted by 
any scientist of our age.” 


Good Educational Cues 


On page 209 of his book he speaks of 
the moral education that should be 
given to a child. This scientific re- 
vival of what was once traditional 
wisdom could well be taken to heart by 
all educators, especially by our Catho- 
lic educators, and still more by the 
general run of Catholic parents: 


‘“‘The moral education of a child is 
different from that given to a man. 
Indeed, for the very young it is im- 
portant not to judge the gravity of a 
fault by its consequences. For a 
child a fault is serious in itself—ab- 
solutely and not relatively—because 
it has been decreed that it is grave. 
Only the absolute character of a 
fault can impart to the child a true 
moral discipline without which prog- 
ress is impossible. The criterion 
cannot be the same for adults, ex- 
cept in the army. 

“It is impossible to model a child 
morally if this principle is not fol- 
lowed, for the faults are almost al- 
ways venial by their consequences. 
It is only during the most tender 
age that the character can be 
formed. 

“‘When we speak of beginning edu- 
cation in tender childhood, we mean 
in the cradle. We realize that this 
will shock the sentiments of many 
parents and especially of mothers, 
who will object that it is exaggerated 
or impossible. We do not think so; 
they do not realize the important 
part played by unconscious egoism 
in their love. The smile, the joy of 
their child, gives them so much 
pleasure that they do not have the 
courage to impose at the start the 
disciplines which will have to inter- 
vene one day, and will become more 
difficult and painful to apply as the 
child grows older. Even though they 
are ready for any sacrifice, they are 
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often weak, and the moral formation 
of the child is thus rendered much 
more painful later on, both for them- 
selves and for him. We will not 
speak of the laziness of parents, 
which unfortunately often inter- 
venes. It is much less tiring and 
nerve-racking to give a child its milk 
as soon as it cries, or take it up in 
one’s arms, than to let it yell. If the 
mother weakens only once, the child 
does not forget and soon becomes un- 
bearable. 


Some Objections Answered 


“T foresee the objections of par- 
ents who will say: ‘It is impossible 
to be strict with a baby in the cradle 
or with a one- or two-year-old child. 
It is too young to learn and does not 
understand.’ That is a gross error. 
First of all, a child three months old 
can learn perfectly. It is not a ques- 
tion of being severe, but of being pa- 
tient, stubborn, more stubborn than 
he. And secondly, it does not need 
to understand; it is even necessary 
that it should not understand, for it 
is precisely at this time that one must 
impose habits that will have tobe con- 
tracted one day, no matter what hap- 
pens. Besides, without knowing it, 
mothers do take the trouble to form 
certain habits when the child is still 
in the cradle. No child likes to be 
washed; yet, all mothers—or al- 
most all—teach their children to be 
clean, or at least try to do so, and 
everyone knows that this takes 
years. They keep—or should keep 
—their babies from sticking their 
fingers in their mouths. They make 
this effort for physical habits, but 
neglect the more necessary moral 
habits such as obedience. A child’s 
reason and judgment should only be- 
gin to enter into play when he is of an 
age to use them, and when he pos- 
sesses the necessary elements, thanks 
to his instruction—namely, when he 
is about fifteen years old. Let us 
not forget that his education should 
make him more able to live in a so- 
ciety which is largely Christian, and 
that it is he who must adapt himself 
to it and not it to him.” 


Some Principles for Modern Parents 


Our scientist lays down the principle 
that parents, or those who take their 
place in the elementary formation of a 
child, should have only a small number 
of absolute and simple rules. And the 
child has to learn to obey automati- 
cally; the idea that it is even possible 
for him to disobey must be eradicated; 
for if he succeeds in having his way 
once, he’ll attempt it ever afterwards 
and this will entail much greater pa- 
tience on the part of the parents than 
uninterrupted firmness from the start 
would have entailed. The child after- 
wards must be taught self-control, to 


‘fight against anger, impatience and 


tears, and this teaching is to be by 
inflexible firmness. So, gradually with- 
out the child realizing it, the will of his 
parents will impose itself upon him 
after the manner of a force of nature. 
Nor would this interfere with the per- 
sonality of the child, because we are 
concerned here only with rules govern- 
ing his attitude towards others. 

Then Lecomte du Noiiy makes an 
observation that few modern educators 
seem to be conversant with; if they 
are, they do not act on this bit of 
educational wisdom. He _ remarks 
that, when the child begins to speak 
and think, there should be no reluc- 
tance to put his brain and memory to 
work; for he contends that the quality 
of a child’s memory is surprising and is 
rapidly lost; that the codrdinating 
power between his ears and his organs 
of speech is prodigious and it rarely per- 
sists beyond the age of ten. The old- 
fashioned nobles and well-to-do fami- 
lies acted on the assumption that this is 
true, because they employed govern- 
nesses who speke different languages 
and each of them had the child speak- 
ing her language from infancy. 
Marion Crawford’s sister, in the biog- 
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raphy of the brother, tells how she 
and her brothers and sisters as children 
(they were brought up in Rome) had 
to stop to think what language they 
were speaking, because they always 
answered in the tongue they were 
addressed in. I noticed a similar 
thing in the case of the little daughter 
of our Consul at Florence in 1907 on 
my way to Rome for graduate studies. 
This girl of American birth and Italian 
rearing was addressed in German by a 
German Jesuit; he said that she 
answered perfectly and with the purest 
accent. The same happened when a 
Canadian French priest addressed her 
and afterwards when the German 
Jesuit domiciled in Italy engaged her in 
conversation in Italian. Here was a 
girl younger than twelve who spoke, 
besides her native tongue, three foreign 
languages with fluency and correctness. 
Our progressively retarded American 
educators wait until the high school 
level before demanding that a 
foreign language be learned. But here 
is a caveat of our scientist that I fear 
is not much heeded. Our scientist re- 
peats that the child without much 
effort can absorb much more knowl- 
edge than he is commonly made to 
absorb; however, the teacher must 
remember that ten minutes’ attention 
on the part of the child corresponds to 
more than an hour of concentrated 
effort on the part of an adult. So, he 
says that it is better to give daily six or 
seven lessons of five minutes (and 
these are equivalent to seven one-hour 
lessons a week for an older person) 
than one lesson of thirty minutes a day, 
because the child is physiologically 
incapable of keeping up sustained at- 
tention for that period. 
Points of Wide Application 


“Intelligence, or rather the faculty 
of reasoning, has been cultivated by 


compulsory education. A certain 
number of individuals, gifted with 
brains which were apt to develop, 
were thus revealed. These minds 
learned the ‘tricks’ which character- 
ize civilizations and two principal 
groups of unequal number and qual- 
ity were formed. The first, and 
largest, is composed of those who 
have absorbed their primary or sec- 
ondary instruction without digesting 
it. They constitute a kind of stand- 
ardized mass which lives under the 
illusion that it knows how to use its 
brains, and derives therefrom a 
pride which is sometimes dangerous. 
The second is represented by those 
who have digested and assimilated 
their instruction, have gone beyond 
it and combined it with their intui- 
tion, with their own genius, and are 
thus qualified to make human knowl- 
edge progress. 

“The existence of these two groups is 
practically ignored from a moral and 
religious point of view. Everything 
takes place as if moral education 
were a luxury, a ‘supplementary 
course’ required by habit, but not 
worth the trouble of adapting either 
to the intellectual ability of the stu- 
dent or to the transformations under- 
gone by our science and our philos- 
ophy in the last fifty years. Nobody 
dreams of bringing it into harmony 
with the different degrees of culture 
and intelligence. In all educational 
centers, the strict minimum of moral 
principles continues to be taught 
with indifference, in a boring fashion, 
hurriedly, and without any kind of 
conviction. We trust social life, en- 
vironment, custom to give the indi- 
vidual a superficial moral character. 
We do not seek a deep fundamental 
improvement.” 


The following paragraph is too cog- 
nate to be omitted: 


“Our rational science, as we have 
shown in the first part of this book, 
demands a cause other than chance 
and imposes the idea of a finalism 
no matter how painful this confes- 
sion may be to a sincere materialist. 
This is about as far as science can go; 
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but religious educators should, on 
their side, understand that the no- 
tion of moral and spiritual values, or 
the idea of the omnipotence of God, 
can no longer be expounded in the 
same way to the amorphous group, 
to the elite groups, and to the natives 
of Central Africa. Let it be well 
understood that the fundamental 
principles remain identical, but that 
their presentation, their develop- 
ment, should be adapted to the re- 
ceptive ability of the student. Each 
of them must extract the spirit of the 
teaching.”’ 


Matters for Examination of Conscience 


And our Catholic parents come first 
on the roster needing an examination 
of conscience on two scores. First, 
what are they doing to inculcate reli- 
gious attitudes and religious practices 
in their children of pre-school age? 
What are they doing to have a religious 
atmosphere in the home for the chil- 
dren of grade-school age and high-school 
age? How many of our supposedly 
best Catholic mothers leave their 
children without a scrap of prayer until 
the child is sent to the Sisters’ school, 
although these same mothers have 
gone through Catholic high schools? 
How many homes in the ordinary 
parish have had the Enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart—how many homes 
have been consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary? How many homes 
have even one hour of nocturnal devo- 
tion once a month between the hours 
of ten at night and five in the morning? 
We hardly have any homes at all where 
the Rosary is said nightly, and for the 
convenience of all the members of the 
family soon after the evening meal. 
In how many of our homes is weekly 
Communion a minimum for all the 
members of the family, with daily 
Communion during the seasons of 


devotion, especially Lent? Yet, one 
of our Archbishops on the occasion of 
the Centenary of his Metropolitan See 
last Fall put forth each and every one 
of these practices as a part of normal 
Catholic family life. The recent Popes 
have been sounding the same call to 
family piety. We priests seem to for- 
get that the school is not the last 
citadel of the faith, nor even the local 
church. Both these can perish in a 
community or an entire nation, and the 
faith can still survive, and has survived 
in the family. 

And our grade schools? What are 
they doing in eight years to give their 
pupils the same elementary grasp of 
their religion as they have of the prin- 
cipal secular subjects? Have they 
specific methods for developing indi- 
vidual habits of piety that will result 
in a pre-adolescent spiritual forma- 
tion? The children have for the most 
part a notional knowledge of their 
catechism, but that means hardly any 
real knowledge of their religion. Most 
of the teaching is left to our Sisters, and 
somehow or other they are acting on 
the fallacy that religious knowledge is 
imparted by the memorizing of the 
catechism. Some twenty years ago a 
course of religion was put on the 
market by one of our dioceses and co- 
edited by a priestanda Sister. Where 
that system has been followed, chil- 
dren have imbibed a great deal of sound 
and inspiring religious knowledge. 
But Sisters complain that it takes too 
much time: it does take as much time 
as a history or a social science lesson, 
but not too much time for the dominat- 
ing, the coérdinating, the controlling 
course of the day. When the course 
above referred to was first introduced, 
a little girl in the fourth grade, after 
having spent the necessary time on the 
Holy Eucharist as Sacrifice and as 
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Food, exclaimed to the Sister in a burst 
of spiritual satisfaction and admira- 
tion: “Sister, now that I know what 
Mass and Holy Communion are, I can 
go to Mass forever and not be tired.”’ 

But what of religion in the high 
school? It is pretty much a repetition 
of the catechism with fuller explana- 
tion and a cutting down of the time 
spent. I wonder if there is a single 
good text in existence for secondary 
students—a text in keeping, both as to 
matter and form, with adolescent 
years! Religion is taught in such a 
way as to give an impression that 
commonplaces are being reviewed; 
no fuller knowledge is added and no 
genuine interest aroused in that most 
fascinating of all subjects, the doctrine 
of Christ and Him crucified. A de- 
votional study of the New Testament, 
with explanations appropriate to the 
mentality of high-school pupils, would 
in itself be close to satisfactory. But 
if the high-school teaching of religion, 
to say nothing of the high-school for- 
mation of character, is sadly jejune, 
what verdict is to be passed on the 
college religious curriculum? The col- 
lege should teach largely dogmatic and 
moral theology in outline as the science 
of religion, and should encourage 
worthwhile apostolates as the art of 
religion (in the sense of getting them 
actually under way). I wonder if the 
art is found anywhere; and as to the 
science, I wonder if it is not largely 
honored in its breach. 


Just Complaint of College Senior 


Recently I was talking to a college 
boy about the amount of theology he 
had acquired in his college religious 
course. The subject came up casually, 
and I was amazed to hear him say that 
he had learned no theology at all in his 
religious course at college, and had not 


gotten much religion of any kind; for 
at the Catholic university he attends, 
the teaching of religion is done by out- 
side priests and not by the priests of 
the Religious Institute that operates 
that particular university. He did say 
that his course in the grade school was 
excellent, and that all the interest he 
has in the Sacrament of Holy Euchar- 
ist as Mass and as Communion was 
developed in him by a Sister in the . 
sixth grade. He was relatively satis- 
fied with his high-school course in 
religion; but he is bitterly disappointed 
with the entire course of religion at 
college (and he is far from being a 
mediocre student). He finds the 
fourth year the worst; because, to be- 
gin with, the only course free for him to 
take was the first year course in relig- 
ion; and the outside priest teaching it 
is present for about half of the classes. 
This is surely a violation of the rule 
that Lecomte du Noiiy suggests for the 
teaching of religion. 

“The same words will never ob- 
tain the same results with a Poly- 
nesian, a high-school boy, and a 
university man. By feeding them 
the same food, we may achieve oppo- 
site effects, and we do not foster 
the individual effort on which prog- 
ress depends.”’ 


Colleges Are Not Meeting the 
Broader Challenge 


Our 


Even if our Catholic colleges were 
teaching religion in a scientific rather 
than a catechetical way at secondary 
level, they would be still indefinitely 
removed from doing the things that 
Holy Mother Church—and the nation 
also—needs to have done at the college 
level. Of course, there should be an 
early screening at grammar school level 
of those elite pupils that our French 
scientist refers to. Before the cultural 
college went out of existence in the 
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United States—and that was in the 
eighties, according to Max McConn in 
his book, ‘‘College or Super-Kinder- 
garden” (published in 1928)—colleges 
were for the most part filled with elite 
pupils; since others couldn’t make the 
grade, college education was almost by 
its nature selective. Now it is a 
transitional period, because in the 
picturesque language of Max McConn 
the present-day college, or super- 
kindergarden, is a place to which 
young men and women between the 
ages of 18 and 22 resort, the young men 
to make future business contacts and 
the young women future social con- 
tacts; and where both groups get some 
culture but mostly through the extra- 
curricular activities. Now, no one 
advocates that our colleges take only 
A students; but men like Father 
Cunningham of Notre Dame have long 
been advocating that the bright pupils 
be gotten out of the grades by twelve 
and put ina strictly cultural high school 
course, and after that be given the 
same kind of college course. In this 
way they would have the kind of 
education that Frederic Ozanam had 
when he was twenty years old—and 
no doubt the same kind of education 
that Dr. Pierre Lecompte du Noiiy had 
when he ended his teens. I heard 
Carleton Hayes say, before he went to 
Spain as our ambassador, that there is 
one group of students for whom our 
schools do nothing—the bright pupils, 
the pupils who are to be our future 
leaders. But how can colleges do 
anything for these bright pupils, since 
these bright pupils are never exercised 
enough to bring them to the point of 
intellectual perspiration, to say noth- 
ing of intellectual fatigue? Democ- 
racy and high achievement in educa- 
tion are contradictory terms. Of 
course, no one wants to abolish com- 


pletely the super-kindergartens or the 
junior country clubs; Woodrow Wilson 
used the latter term to characterize the 
modern college. Let these remain, but 
let us have and have quickly in our 
Catholic colleges something along the 
lines of the honor courses of Oxford 
and Cambridge and other European 
universities. , 
A Feasible Policy 


Nearly all our Catholic universities 
are in big cities, and nearly all of them 
have an academy or a high school in 
connection with the colleges. So, why 
not arrange in those cities to have 
bright boys and girls skip the fourth 
grade and the seventh grade, thus 
graduating from’ grammar school at 
twelve and entering a special section 
of the university high school depart- 
ment that same Fall—a department 
made up entirely of bright pupils and 
kept together for the four years and 
pushed in accordance with their native 
ability. This means that in four years 
they will cover at least three times as 
much matter as the present-day high- 
school pupils do, and with a thorough- 
ness reminiscent of the high-school 
courses of a hundred years ago—and of 
the preparatory colleges of England 
and France, where there is a high de- 
gree of selection. This means that at 
the end of eight years of high school and 
college every one of these students 
would have a truly cultural course in 
the ancient and modern languages, 
including the Christian no less than the 
pagan classics; all would have likewise 
an elementary grasp of the sciences 
and mathematics so that, if they 
wished to specialize in these branches, 
they could do so by vacation courses or 
in graduate years. At the Beda 
Preparatory College in Manchester, 
England, this is the curriculum that 
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boys of about eleven years start and 
finish in six years—boys of superior 
talent, boys who give promise of mak- 
ing the honor courses at the universi- 
ties: they have a speaking as well as a 
writing knowledge of Latin at the end 
of six years; they can translate classi- 
cal Greek into classical English and 
English into classical Greek; they have 
a working knowledge of two modern 
languages; they havefinished all mathe- 
‘matics including calculus; and they 
know English literature, of course. Of 
the sciences, though, they haven’t ac- 
quired a corresponding grasp. Now, if 
we would have eight years for that cul- 
tural course as far as graduate work, we 
could get in the sciences to the extent 
that they are cultural; and if we fol- 
lowed Father Leen’s advice and drop 
out higher mathematics as_ being 
technical instead of cultural, and sub- 


stitute the Christian classics in Latin 
and Greek, we would have the kind of 
cultural course that future leaders in 
every line need as a background for 
later specialization. Then we would 
have lawyers and doctors who could 
give a public talk apart from a medical 
or a legal philippic. Now we have 
labor leaders who talk better in many 
respects than the members of the once 
learned professions. Admittedly our 
Catholic colleges and universities have 
the obligation of helping our young 
men and women to middle-class liveli- 
hoods, but they have a still greater duty 
to the Church and to the country to 
train in addition the future leaders in 
civil no less than in Catholic life. We 
are proud of these institutions for what 
they have already done; but their big- 
gest task is ahead—to smelt and work 
the precious metal of human talent. 











Patron of Workmen 
By MIcHAEL O’CaARROLL, C.S.Sp., D.D. 


' Three things are dominant in any 
present-day consideration of work: 
first, the dignity which it wears; 
second, the reward in sustenance or 
livelihood which it deserves; third, the 
status which the workman ought to 
receive in the hierarchical grouping of 
men. All three aspects are now a sub- 
ject of inflamed and disordered contro- 
versy. In the matter of labor disputes 
affirmation and denial rarely keep 
within the limits of moderation. The 
pendulum within the last hundred 
years has swung violently back and 
forth. Let us hope that it will come to 
rest in justice and charity. 

It is a reproach made against Chris- 
tians, and especially writers like the au- 
thor of this essay, that their theories 
are very beautiful but divorced from 
reality. We write about the noble vo- 
cation of work, but we have never been 
inside a factory or faced a blast furnace. 
Else, perhaps it is the whole fabric 
of the industrial age that we should feel 
prompted to attack. Or again we 
quote extracts from the Social Ency- 
clicals to show the Church’s forthright 
policy. And then we do nothing. 
We are content to see our fellow- 
Christians continue their way of greed 
and selfish exploitation. 

Let us then be sincere. When we 
write of the great patriarch, St. Joseph, 
as a workman and model of all work- 
men, we must remember that for many 
at the present time, even within the 
Church, imitation of him is rendered so 
difficult as to be almost impossible. 
The whole theory of work is bound up 
with the organization of society. On 


this subject the Catholic Church has 
an official policy. It is over fifty 
years since Leo XIII by “Rerum No- 
varum’’ inaugurated an era of social 
teaching in the Church. The student 
of that teaching can pick out over the 
years one great pronouncement after 
another. The social heresies of the 
age—Socialism and its logical sequel, 
Communism, state-tytanny of one 
form or another, capitalistic greed and 
labor agitation—all have been con- 
demned. But it is not merely a 
catalogue of condemnation. There 
emerges in the succession of Pontifical 
statements a clear-cut practical ideal 
of social order. 


Have Catholics a Clear-Cut Social Ideal? 


Has this ideal been adopted by the 
Catholic world? Is it fully known by 
the Catholic world? The principles of 
the Popes have had an unexpected im- 
pact outside the Church. As an in- 
stance one can refer to the charter of 
the International Labor Office, which 
has been manifestly moulded by them; 
and one could quote many such sig- 
nificant incidents. But the essential 
question is not thereby satisfactorily 
answered. Is the general body of the 
Catholic Church conspicuous for its 
demonstration in act of the official 
teaching of the Church on the social 
question? Wherever you go at the 
present time, can you pick out at once 
the Catholic employer and the Catholic 
employee and see in them the embodi- 
ment of social justice? 

I think we must agree that the 
answer is in the negative. To say that 
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is neither pessimism nor a confession of 
failure. It is just reality. It is the 
same reality as the boycott which was 
organized against ‘““Rerum Novarum”’ 
when that document first stated truths 
unpalatable to certain influential 
Catholics, the same reality as that de- 
scribed by Pope Pius XI when he said 
that the crime of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the alienation of the working 
class from the Church, or when he 
wrote that in some places Catholic in- 
dustrialists had intervened to prevent 
the distribution of his own social 
Encyclical, ‘““‘Quadragesimo Anno.”’ 

We must admit that Catholics as a 
whole are not marked by vigorous ac- 
ceptance of the papal social teaching 
any more than are Catholics conspicu- 
ous for their practice of the essentials 
of their creed. 

What are the reasons for this be- 
trayal? One is the widespread cleav- 
age between private worship and pub- 
lic action. A second is ignorance. 
Catholics are not taught the social 
policy of their Church, or they do not 
bother to master it. Another cause of 
weakness is the want of an inspiring 
force. To supply this want, Catholics 
could not do better thaf turn to the 
personality of Joseph the workman. 
I refer to the real historical Joseph, the 
being compact of singular qualities and 
unique divine favor. He is not a per- 
son one becomes acquainted with at 
once. His power amongst the Catho- 
lic working classes is not felt as it 
should be, for he is not known for what 
he was. By astrange irony artists and 
craftsmen are largely responsible for 
this. They have given us a St. Joseph 
who is meaningless in expression and 
futile as an incentive, a dull lifeless 
figure. When we have freed ourselves 
from such misrepresentation, we shall 
appreciate him in his threefold réle as a 
workman. He manifests the dignity 


and degradation make their exit. 


of labor; he typifies the wage-earner; 
he shows the true place of the workman 
in society. 

St. Joseph realized the dignity of 
work. A true conception of work im- 
plies much more than resistance to 
inertia or laziness. It rests on an 
entire philosophy of man and his place 
in the spiritual and material universe. 
For us the elements of a progressive, 
fruitful theory of human labor are to be 
found in the great philosophic system 
hammered out by the master minds of 
Christianity. That system but formu- 
lates the reality implicit in the chief 
persons of Christianity. Among the 
first of these was St. Joseph, the car- 
penter, the worker in wood.? 


Man Midway between Spiritual and 
Material Worlds 


Man is placed midway between the 
spiritual and material worlds. He is 
the meeting point of both, and his great 
glory is that this harmonious union has 
been exalted in the Incarnation. That 
is the center of human history. It is 
the bridge of the uwumniverse, as St. 
Catherine was wont to say. Christ is 
the pinnacle of our world piercing the 
divine. 

God-made-man touched and sancti- 
fied the material environment of man. 
To exercise our powers on this environ- 
ment can now be a form of communion 
with the Godhead. In this way the 
Christian consecrates work. Thus, 
the Benedictine axiom, Jaborare est 
orare, is found at the origin of Euro- 
pean civilization. At this door slavery 
The 


1 “Contrary to public opinion and popular 
pictures, the Jewish carpenter made neither 
coffins nor crosses. The Jews did not use 
wooden coffins. They buried their dead in 
linen shrouds. The cross was an utter abomi- 
nation to the Jews for it was the vile instru- 
ment upon which a heathen foreign govern- 
ment had executed so many sons of Israel’ 
(Fr. O’Shea, ‘‘The Holy Family,” p. 165). 
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Puritanical denial of authentic human 
joy in work meets here its sharp re- 
buttal. 

There is a dignity and inherent glory 
in work. All men feel a deep instinctive 
urge to express themselves in the 
created material world about them. 
To satisfy this creative instinct, man 
must toil in the sweat of his brow— 
such is the consequence of sin. But 
he can yet attain to fulfillment of his 
being. He can, though with pain, feel 
that mastery over the material uni- 
verse, that natural kingship which was 
his primal inheritance. To take such 
a view is to set all human work on 
high—the devoted care of the crafts- 
man, the tilling of the soil, the exhaust- 
ing analysis of the scientist, the strain 
of professional duty, the multiple 
rounds of the business executive, the 
self-expenditure of the writer and 
artist, whose inspiration needs for its 
permanence a mould of expression to be 
fashioned by painful application. 

Workisasortofcross. Itisamneces- 
sity to the continuation of man’s life 
and happiness. It can be a source of 
joy. But it can be degraded and 
stripped of its joy in many ways. It 
is attuned by the Christian to the divine 
harmony in things, a mingling of our 
small energy with the forces that, 
under God, maintain the universe. 
We contribute thus as instruments of 
the divine, to the renewal of all things. 
But this is on condition that we serve 
the work, that no extraneous or foreign 
interest usurp the rightful claims of the 
work or thwart its true function. 
What are these extraneous interests? 
Commercialism, unworthy rivalry, lo- 
cal and provincial prejudice. All come 
from the twinsourcesof so much slavery 
and of inferior products of every kind— 
avarice and ambition. 

So accustomed are we to the com- 
mercial or profit motive in relation to 


human work that to some it will appear 
fanciful and Utopian to write of the 
dignity of human industry and produc- 
tion. To suggest such an ideal ap- 
proach to the problem seems too beau- 
tiful for this world. We see all about 
us men and women who, for certain 
hours of their day, have to submit to 
manual or mental exercise because 
their livelihood will thus be secure. 
They find it an irksome drudgery. 
But around them is the great army of 
the unemployed whose life is made 
precarious by the absence of work. 

To state this difficulty is really to 
provide the chief argument for a return 
to work as a vocation and not merely 
as a source of gain to man or those who 
exploit man. The change will come 
with a clearer understanding of Chris- 
tianity. A predestined avenue to that 
clear understanding is the realization 
of St. Joseph’s excellence. 


St. Joseph the Worker 


Work merits wages. How success- 
ful was St. Joseph as a wage-earner? 
It is frequently said that the Holy 
Family was poor. To support this 
view it is pointed out that at the Pre- 
sentation and Purification in the 
Temple the Blessed Virgin could not 
afford the price of the sacrificial Jamb 
and had to make the offering of the 
poor. Careful scholarship rejects this 
interpretation. “‘St. Joseph was not rich 
enough to afford the lamb. Neverthe- 
less, too much should not be concluded 
from his poverty on this occasion. It 
should not be forgotten that the Car- 
penter of Nazareth had been away 
from his bench for some time and that 
his recent outlay had been heavy. He 
had to provide for the expenses of the 
journey of four days down from Naza- 
reth to Bethlehem, and board and lodg- 
ing for the Holy Family from Christ- 
mas to the Purification, an interval of 
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forty days. Besides, he had just paid 
out five shekels of silver as the redemp- 
tion money for the first-born son from 
the service of the sanctuary. After 
this drain upon his savings it is not sur- 
prising that the stock of coins he had 
brought with him from Nazareth 
should have run too low to enable him 
to offer the more expensive lamb on 
this occasion.’”? 

We are given in the Gospel one piece 
of information on the daily wage 
earned at that time. An agricultural 
laborer would receive one denarius a 
day, which corresponds to about nine- 
pence in the modern value of money.’ 
But the purchasing power of money 
was greater, for coins only were used 
and the irregular changes now due to 
paper money and other things were un- 
known. The cost of living was also 
much lower than in modern times. A 
proof of this is the fact that five small 
birds—sparrows—could be bought for 
dinner at one-thirtieth of the denarius. 
Coins with this value and still smaller 
ones were in circulation and were used 
for purchase. 

It is very probable that the daily 
wage paid the carpenter was much 
greater than that earned by the agri- 
cultural laborer. If Joseph had con- 
stant work, he would then be moder- 
ately well off. Even before his labor 
was increased by that of Jesus, he 
would be in a position to provide amply 
for the family. He would receive the 
coins current in his land at this time— 
the drachma-denarius and aureus from 
the imperial mints or the bronze coin 
minted by Herod. Occasionally, as 
when he had to give money in the 
Temple, he would have to seek the 
archaic Jewish coins put in circulation 

2 Rev. D. O’Shea, in Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, March, 1946, p. 171. 

' % The comparison is with pre-war (1914— 


1918) rates. The reader can use his discretion 
to judge by the current scale. 


in the days of independence. Foreign 
coins were not accepted for ritual pur- 
poses. Doubtless, Joseph would now 
and again take payment in kind for his 
work. 

Did he have constant employment? 
If we can judge by the explicit men- 
tions of the Gospel, his reputation in 
his trade was well established. He 
was well known and this knowledge of 
him was very probably based on fre- 
quent commissions. We know that in 
his day the country was swept by a 
fever of building. King Herod, who is 
detestable for many things, has two 
achievements to his credit. He 
cleared the country of the loose bands 
of brigands, rebels and trouble makers 
that had upset normal life before his 
usurpation. And he launched an ex- 
tensive sumptuous campaign of archi- 
tecture and public works. He is one 
of the most prolific builders of an- 
tiquity. He rebuilt the Temple in 
Jerusalem on a grandiose design, and 
he covered the country with military 
and civil architecture. Notable 
amongst these were his own palace in 
Jerusalem and the new harbor in 
Cesarea. This spirit very probably 
spread to the wealthy citizens, so that 
if Joseph was not employed on the 
public schemes of Herod he had abun- 
dant orders from other patrons. 

With this constant flow of work and 
satisfactory remuneration, did Joseph 
enjoy in society the rights which were 
his? This is the third question which 
a modern workman will feel inclined to 
ask. The workers in recent centuries 
have been depressed into a class that 
has very fewrights. It is not sufficient 
to teach the workman that he has a 
noble vocation, nor to provide him with 
a just wage. He must be able to live 
as a full human person. 

This is the core of Christian social 
teaching—the complete recognition of 
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the personal rights of man. The key- 
word here as in education is person- 
ality—that which in each human being 
constitutes him apart, a shrine, a 
sacred citadel on which none can lay 
hands, which no created power can or 
ought to seek to touch. The corner- 
stone of personality is freedom or 
mastership of our acts. Christian 
sociology is the science which seeks to 
organize and guarantee all the modes 
by which man expresses his freedom in 
contact with his fellow-men. A so- 
ciety in which personal freedom is 
given the fullest scope is an excellent 
society; one which restricts this 
blessed power is by that fact to be 
judged decadent. 

Here we meet a great central truth. 
Every man is—independent of circum- 
stances of birth, social rank, material 
prosperity or worldly fortune—the in- 
carnation of an act of divine omnipo- 
tence, the bearer of an irreproducible 
divine throught whose meaning and 
riches and realization are known to the 
Almighty alone who fashioned him in 
His everlasting image. 


Ensuring the Dignity of the Human 
Personality 


How can we ensure the dignity of the 
human person at the present hour and 
safeguard him from peril? The ques- 
tion comes to this: how can we enlarge 
and render permanent the field of his 
freedom? Theories on social reform 
which do not settle that question are 
unworthy of the might and magnifi- 
cence of the Christian tradition. The 
question occurs in every department of 
human life—education, political or- 
ganization, art, literature, industry, 
agriculture, sport. Everywhere regi- 
mentation threatens, everywhere true 
freedom must be asserted. 

To restrict the question to the sub- 
ject of this paper we may say at once 


that to be free the workman needs 
family life and he needs property. To 
train man in the maturing of his free- © 
dom, the family is a necessity; to give 
man the foundation on which his exer- 
cise of freedom may rest, property is his 
prime need. 

Since the family is the only true 
training ground for freedom, since it 
provides the first lessons in the union 
of freedom with authority, it is nature’s 
first shelter and fortress for the human 
person. A society which fortifies the 
family is, therefore, a society which 
safeguards the human person. A so- 
ciety which wounds the family is one 
which hurts the person. 

Since man needs sustenance from the 
material world about him, to live as a 
free master of his own life he must have 
an outlet for his faculty to own. He 
must have property. A community 
which protects and extends ownership 
is a true custodian of the person. One 
which restricts or destroys ownership 
effects the degradation of man’s highest 
natural dignity. 

At the present moment the test of 
sincere Christian social action is the 
diffusion of property, the distribution 
of ownership. 

St. Joseph the workman enjoyed and 
exercised the right of ownership. It is 
probable that, besides his small house 
at Nazareth and the instruments of his 
trade, he owned a plot of ground on one 
of the stony elevations outside the vil- 
lage of Nazareth. This he would till 
and sow to provide wheat for the 
family meals. Here Joseph would 
show how the worker is given comple- 
tion and fulfillment to his nature in the 
cultivation of nature. Here St. Jo- 
seph’s life has its final lesson for those 
who sincerely will the good of the work- 
ing classes and the social harmony that 
will follow the complete recognition 
and vindication of their rights. 
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One-third of France is real mission 
country where the Church needs to 
be founded. This part is territorially 
small, but it includes about one-fourth 
of the whole population of France. 
The Church is not founded by having 
or building a parish, but by reaching 
the people of the parish. A mosque 
or two in Chicago would still leave 
that city mission territory from the 
viewpoint of Moslemism. The three 
parishes of Montreuil still leave it mis- 
sion territory from the viewpoint of 
Catholicism. And in some ways it is 
more difficult mission territory than 
India or China, where the people still 
have their gods or some relics of re- 
ligion. In the real mission country of 
France there are no gods and no 
religious life; or rather, there is only 
Mammon, and his faithful are the most 
devoted of all. 

The decline did not begin yesterday, 
and many causes may be assigned to 
it. One cause would have been 

8 Investigation has shown that the de- 
cline was gradual in every instance. Boulard 
describes the parish of Y in mission country. 
It is a rich farming country with 900 in- 
habitants. Forty per cent of the children are 
unbaptized, two-thirds of them do not attend 
catechism. Two-thirds of the marriages are 
civil. The last two pastors were driven out 
by calumny. The people face death tran- 
quilly, with the resignation of a best of bur- 
den. In 1910, two-thirds of the children at- 
tended catechism, but there were only fifty 
adults at Sunday Mass. In 1890, almost all 
the children were baptized and there were few 
civil marriages or burials, but few adults 
went to church and only about ten per cent 
made their Easter duty. Under the Res- 


toration, the Church was full each Sunday, 
but the Easter duty was commonly neglected. 


Reorganization of Pastoral Work in France 


enough: Christianity as it was prac- 
tised had too many and too large 
chinks in its armor. The enemies of 
Paroecia were those of her own house- 
hold. A stout fortress would have 
resisted even a stronger siege; or 
better, a really wholesome, vital Chris- 
tianity would not have been content 
to erect Maginot lines to stop the 
enemy. Parcecia, the parish system 
and life now under fire, was conceived 
almost exclusively in terms of defense. 
Parcecia’s methods were possessive, 
and yet they failed to hold the sheep 
in the fold; they were negative and 
proved unable to destroy the hostile 
forces. She tried to keep her children 
tied to her apron strings, only to find 
that the strings broke. She would 
have annihilated a well-armed enemy 
with dummy bullets. Michonneau de- 
scribes the tragic experience of Parcecia, 
her efforts to keep the women when 
the men had been lost, to hold the 
young when the adults had escaped 
her, her eventual decision to settle for 
the children when she found it im- 
possible to hold the young. She was 
doing a losing business, constantly 
selling at less than cost price. To- 
day she finds herself using her money, 
her intelligence, her dynamism on 
methods which are only hastening her 
final ruin. The shepherds, Parcecia’s 
servants, have been busy fondling the 
one good sheep which remained in the 
fold instead of going after the ninety- 
nine scattered on the hills. 
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Rejuvenation of French Parishes 

Recovery will necessarily hinge 
largely on Parcecia’s ability to im- 
portune the Spirit with the prayer: 
Flecte quod est rigidum, fove quod est 
frigidum, rege quod est devium. Not 
entirely, for even Michoneau, con- 
vinced as he is that it would be 
criminally bad strategy to overlook 
the existing network of parishes in 
the present emergency, and firmly as 
he believes in the capacity of a re- 
juvenated parish to convert and to 
absorb converts, is no advocate of a 
parish monopoly. He does not be- 
lieve that Parcecia can do the job 
alone, and in her name gives a gener- 
ous welcome to mission work (the more 
the better) independent of the parish. 
No champion of the parish as it is, he 
is enthusiastic about what it can be. 
He not only assures us that Parcecia 
can be born again. He tells us how 
she has been reborn in Colombes, for 
his book is the story of a successful 
effort to make a parish a dynamic, 
missionary community. Every aspect 
of the parish life in the Sacred Heart 
parish at Colombes is conceived in 
terms of an offensive; all its activities, 
its liturgy, its catechism, its priestly 
work, are envisaged as means of reach- 
ing all the people within the parish 
limits. The one sin the pastor will not 
forgive his parishioners is a successful 
attempt to evade their aspostolic re- 
sponsibilities. But such a sin must 
be as rare as gluttony in a Carthusian. 
It would take a very bold and ingen- 
ious sinner to get away with it. 

Parcecia must, if she is to be faith- 
ful to her missionary vocation, re- 
member that she is responsible for all 
the souls in the community, not only 
for the souls of Catholics. She must 
declare war on the individualistic 
instinct in priests and faithful. She 


must somehow succeed in making her 
priests insert their liturgical acts in 
the life of the community; she must 
make her faithful realize that prayer 
in common means that everyone must 
play a part. It is not enough for her 
priests to live in the same house. 
They must live in community, think- 
ing together, planning together, work- 
ing together, eating together, recreat- 
ing together. Both shepherds and 
sheep have been too much inclined 
to play the lone wolf. A Christian’s 
first obligation, Canon Boulard as- 
sures us, is to love God, not to save his 
own soul, and he must be made to 
realize this. 


Revised Concepts of Pastoral Work 


The pioneers of the modern mis- 
sion movement in France are resolved 
to be Christianity-builders rather than 
soul-savers, or, as they put it in the 
language of the Gospel to which they 
leok constantly for ideas and words, 
to fish with a net rather than a line. 
The Apostles fished, literally and 
metaphorically, with nets and in 
teams. Quia minus quam inter duos 
caritas haberi non potest. If the harvest 
is great, Parcecia must use a combine; 
she cannot expect a solitary lass to 
reap and bind the grain and gather it 
into'her barns. The priestly team at 


® At Colombes the Pastor-Superior pre- 
sides at regular meetings of the priests during 
which plans are discussed, ideas aired, sug- 
gestions offered to one another for the ad- 
vantage of the common work. When one 
goes to retreat, he carries with him a slip of 
paper on which the others, after careful 
thought, have written matters on which he 
may profitably meditate. Boulard insists on 
community work in rural districts, commun- 
ity life for missioners in rural districts, some 
approach to community life for priests work- 
ing in the Catholic or indifferent regions of 
rural France. In some places the Dean 
serves as a kind of superior of all the priests 
of the deanery, the priests coming together 
once a week to discuss their work, to plan and 
pray together. 
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Colombes would not be satisfied even 
with nets filled to the breaking point. 
They want to change the water in the 
fish-pond, to use Canon Tiberghien’s 
phrase, or to baptize the ocean. The 
attempt to win individuals seems to 
them not only a wasteful expenditure 
of sacerdotal energy, but the wrong 
strategy. The masses of the urban 
proletariat are gregarious; if they 
are to be brought to Christ, they must 
be taken together, since there are but 
few individuals among them capable of 
personal thought and individual ac- 
tion. Hence, the priests must make 
themselves as well known as possible 
in the parish, greeting all who do not 
positively reject their advances, seiz- 
ing upon every passing event to give 
the Christian view, being ever on the 
alert for opportunities to launch Chris- 
tian slogans. The people live by 
ready-made thoughts and predigested 
judgments: let them have Christian 
thoughts and judgments, through the 
parish bulletin, through placards, op- 
portune, tmportune. The first col- 
lectivity to attack is the family. 
Pareecia now realizes that pagan 
families are much more likely to 
influence Christian children than vice 
versa. The family must be imbued 
with Christian reactions, feelings, 
thoughts, in the hope that the family 
will eventually be brought to prac- 
tise Christianity as a unit. It is 
through the family that Parcecia will 
influence the quarter and the city. 


Family Visitations 


At Colombes the priests use a tech- 
nique, borrowed from a pastor of Nice, 


of visiting families in season and out of | 


season, on any excuse and without 
much excuse. They have had great 
success with small gatherings in the 
home invited specifically to hear the 
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priests. Many evenings and Sunday 
afternoons are spent by the priests 
with their parishioners in their homes. 
The family itself invites neighbors and 
friends, the group being gathered be- 
fore the arrival of the priest. Polite 
introductions and greetings over, the 
priest sets the ball rolling. He ex- 
plains what a priest is, a man who 
forgoes the blessed joys of family 
life in order to look after the interests 
of a larger family, to speak to men 
of Christ, to give them the encourage- 
ment and guidance that Christ alone 
can give. They won’t be surprised, 
therefore, to hear a priest speak of 
religion. A simple talk follows on 
some religious truth (God, the prob- 
lem of evil, free will, the war, etc.), 
with a joke thrown in here and there, 
and the door left open to interrup- 
tions. The people, hesitatingly at 
first, offer objections, impersonal and 
theoretical on the surface, but often 
concealing a real problem which would 
otherwise never be revealed to a 
priest. The priest is careful not to 
stay too long. But the meeting does 
not usually break up with his de- 
parture, nor is it a signal to drop the 
subject of religion. People are gener- 
ally anxious for further meetings. 
One year at Colombes the priests 
conducted a two weeks’ mission in 
each quarter of the parish. The mis- 
sion work was done almost entirely 
in such small family gatherings, but 
the priests worked hard and with 
considerable success to get the par- 
ticipants in these family meetings to 
come to the church for the two as- 
semblies held there. 


Characteristics of New Apostolate 


Missiologists would call this the 
direct apostolate, and the Abbé 
Michonneau believes in it heart and 
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soul. The priest, he thinks, should 
be able to spend most of his time in 
such direct preaching of the Gospel, 
in intimate contact with individuals 
and groups in his parish, and indeed 
the only priestly talent the pastor of 
Colombes considers indispensable is 
the love of Christ and souls, which 
alone will make such a ministry 
tolerable and fruitful. But the priest’s 
manner is important. It must be 
straightforward, manly, frank, and 
altogether free of that compound of 
unction, reserve, diplomacy and 
shrewdness which in France seems 
to be known as the ecclesiastical 
manner. And perhaps not only in 
modern France, if we recall St. Je- 
rome’s energetic cry: Vz nobis miseris, 
ad quos pharisxorum vitia transierunt. 
In his human relations the priest must 
be disinterested. The charity that 
converts, says Boulard, is disinter- 
ested. Father Doncceur is especially 
insistent on this point: 


“Of course, no priest can be dis- 
interested in the eternal welfare of a 
soul or, consequently, in its ap- 
proach to faith and grace. Pagans 
know this, and although they may 
reject our advances, they will not 
be offended by them as long as they 
are above board. But it is far dif- 
ferent if they perceive, or simply 
suspect, that we are out to catch 
them off their guard. In this matter 
we must be entirely gratuitous. 
When a priest visits a family in 
need, he does so in order to help the 
family materially or to offer the 
comfort of his sympathy.... Such 
acts must be straightforward and 
gratuitous, without ulterior mo- 
tives; they must be, so to speak, 
their own end, and not done for any 
hidden purpose. 

“To hear certain persons talk 
about ‘militants’ cannot but make 
one uneasy. It is true that every 
Christian ought to be God’s witness, 
that every Christian is the keeper 


of his brother’s soul, that every 
Christian is a soldier in his Master’s 
service, and that everyone who 
meets a Christian ought to be able 
to admire his devotion to Christ as 
manifested in his whole life. Never- 
theless, relations of professional cam- 
araderie must be above board; this 
Christian has to love in order to 
love, and for no other end... . 
Certain secret maneuvers decided 
on in a committee meeting under 
cover of the apostolate have roused 
the just wrath of people who sensed 
that the ground under their feet was 
being mined.” 

Where is the priest to find time for 
such direct evangelization? In the 
French parish, as it has developed in 
recent times, the waking hours of the 
priests are absorbed and his sleep 
disturbed by countless parish activi- 
ties—the e@uvres, as they are called. 
They are perhaps enemy number one 
of the missionary transformation of 
the parish. They engage the priests 
of the parish in a giddy round of super- 
vision of children’s recreation and in- 
struction, of directing societies and 
organizations of all kinds and for all 
classes. Both Godin and Michonneau 
recount the reaction of a certain pastor 
who was approached by a Jocist chap- 
lain with the proposition that he 
should start the J. O. C. F. in his 
parish. “I have twenty-three euvres 
in the parish now,” he said. “You're 
sure this is a good thing? Fine: that 
will make twenty-four.”’ Enthusiasts 
for Action Catholic as they are, both 
are horrified that any priest should 
confuse it with the euvres; to others 
the pastor’s misunderstanding may 
seem excusable enough, and it is prob- 
ably fairly common. But the euvres 
are mostly for the healthy, and they 
leave the physician hardly any time 
for those that are ill. Often enough 
they were started with some at least 
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vaguely apostolic purpose, but these 
@uvres, if the reader can bear a very 
bad pun, have an almost incurable 
tendency to become hors-d’euvres. 
If the priest can rightly be defined as 
“a man devoured” (un homme mangé), 
he surely may be said to have the 
right to see that he is not consumed in 
vain. 


Discarding Useless Activities 


At Colombes certain parish e@uvres 
seemed to the priestly team an ob- 
stacle rather than an aid to the mis- 
sion work, and these were resolutely 
abandoned. It is up to the families of 
Colombes to look after the children 
of Colombes: the parish does not do 
it. Neither has the parish groups for 
sport: the parish athletes showed at 
times a regrettable tendency to ex- 
haust their apostolic potentialities in 
winning games. The priests believe 
that it is possible to move people more 
effectively by other means than these 
muscular triumphs. Other parish ac- 
tivities have been remodelled and in- 
fused with a mission spirit. The 
catechism has been made into an 
instrument of the apostolate. Some 
catechetical work, and charitable work 
as well, has been entrusted to trained 
lay assistants. In Colombes Parcecia 
is looking ahead to the day when she 
will have well-trained and well-paid 
workers engagedfull-time. ToMichon- 
neau it seems desirable, and to Father 
Doncceur even more emphatically so, 
that all the money affairs of the parish, 
collection and disbursement, should 
be made the exclusive responsibility 
of the laity. Cardinal Verdier, on his 
return from Rome in 1931, told the 
priests of Paris that they had ruled as 
kings by divine right up to that time, 
but should prepare themselves for the 
day when they would have to govern as 


-direct apostolate itself. 


constitutional monarchs. It is not 
only at Colombes that steps are 
planned in that direction. A whole 
chapter of ‘“The Parish a Missionary 
Community” is entitled ‘““The Noise of 
Money Round the Altar.” It is 
concerned not only with the present 
system of collecting money in church 
and the administration of it by the 
pastor, but also with the almost 
universal practice of different classes 
of ceremonies (especially marriages 
and funerals) according to the dif- 
ference of stipend. Michonneau is 
more willing to take his time in order 
to destroy the class system in church 
than is Doncceur, but both of them, 
and many other priests in France, must 
have rejoiced to read the recent letter 
of the Bishop of Valence praising 
the pastors of the parishes in his see 
city for abolishing these distinctions 
and initiating one-class functions for 
which no stipend is required. There 
seems, in any case, not to be the slight- 
est doubt that the masses in the cities 
of France think of the Church as a 
business and the priests as executives, 
and that this represents one of the 
most serious obstacles to their conver- 
sion. 


Personal Religious Life of Apostle 


But let us suppose that the priest is 
eventually freed from the relatively 
sterile grind of parish activities and 
the odious necessity of collecting and 
disbursing funds. Will there still 
be a conflict between his apostolic 
duties and his personal religious life? 
None at all, according to Michonneau 
and Doncceur. Nothing, they say, 
could be more sanctifying than the 
It is a per- 
petual spiritual tonic for a priest to 
be telling the people of the great 
Christian truths, to be administering 
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the Sacraments to them, to be im- 
parting to them the ideals of Christ 
and sharing with others their own 
enthusiasm for Christ. Such apostolic 
activities are, if we have the correct 
attitude to them, spiritual exercises 
with power to purify and sanctify the 
priest. These ideas inevitably bring 
to mind the beautiful pages of M. 
Daniélou’s Preface to the first volume 
of the Spiritual Writings of Father de 
Grandmaison: 


“Father de Grandmaison often 
spoke of purification through ac- 
tion. . . . He even spoke.of the 
‘ecstasy of action,’ so convinced was 
he that a truly purified apostle 
could experience God directly and 
be united to God in his work, pro- 
vided that he give enough time to 
prayer to set this life of friendship 
with God in motion and give it its 
tone.” 


Neither Michonneau nor Doncceur 
would contest the validity of the pro- 
viso. They take it for granted. 
Father Loew’s program for his pro- 
jected apostolic group in Marseilles 
(it is now a reality), modelled after 
that of Colombes, requires twenty 
minutes a day of prayer, daily Mass 
habitually, daily reading and study 
of the Gospels, a day of silence, rest, 
retreat and intellectual work every 
two weeks, three days every three 
months, a yearly retreat. All these 
modern apostles, however, greet the 
end of the divorce between the priest’s 
work and his interior life wth mani- 
fest enthusiasm, and none with more 
vigor than Father Doncceur: 


“If the priest is, as at Colombes, 
freed from practically all these 
temporal enterprises and if his 
ministry is integrally sacerdotal, 
the celebration of Mass, the ad- 
ministration of baptism, the wel- 
come he gives to sinners and the 


visits he pays to his flock, all these 
will constantly renew his supply of 
faith and love far more efficaciously 
than concentration on himself... . 
There has been much talk of live 
parishes. The only secret of a live 
parish is a live priesthood.” 


All this means that the priest who is 
to be an apostle must have an en- 
lightened sanctity. We have been 
stressing the enlightenment. A lay- 
man, J. Folliet, reminds us of the. 
inexorable necessity of the sanctity: 


“The Saints would have saved 
the cities of the Plain. The requisite 
number of Saints suffices to save 
the vocation of a period.... Prov- 
idence, through the voice of his- 
tory, is giving us the call to sanctity. 
But . . . active sanctity supposes the 
virtues some call passive . . . self-con- 
trol... chastity... poverty... hu- 
mility ... obedience. Prayer... as- 
ceticism . . . spiritual direction are in- 
dispensable. . . . O Holy Church, 
Mother of Saints, give birth to the 
race of Saints the modern world is 
waiting for, the race that will prove 
thy youth by renewing old institu- 
tions and creating new. Church of 
France, Church of St. Louis and 
Joan of Arc and Francis de Sales, 
Church of the Curé of Ars, of Pére 
Chevrier and of Pauline Marie 
Jaricot, once more show the way to 
the universal Church.”’ 


Methods Must Be Adapted to Local 
Conditions 


The pastor of Colombes and others 
engaged like him in apostolic experi- 
ments want us to know that it is not 
safe to take their methods as recipes 
guaranteed to work under all condi- 
tions. They themselves are endlessly 
changing and adapting. They all 
insist that it is dangerous to believe 
in some apostolic bag of tricks that 
will make a pagan region Christian or 
an indifferent region fervent. No 
apostle can spare himself the trouble 
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of setting his brains to work on the 
specific problems of the region com- 
mitted to his care. Canon Boulard 
speaks with horror of the type of priest 
of whom it can be infallibly predicted 
that he will start a specific activity 
(Boy Scouts or a Sodality, for instance) 
during his first month in a parish, and 
who will as certainly be bitterly dis- 
appointed when Parcecia seems her 
same old self after six months of the 
treatment. A real missioner will give 
himself time to think over the concrete 
problems that face him, and to ac- 
quaint himself with methods that 
have proved successful in similar 
circumstances. Then, and then only, 
he will choose the method (adapting it 
if need be) that seems most likely. to 
produce the best results in the long 
run. Thought is a necessity for the 
apostle, because the conditions in 
which he works in our time are ex- 
tremely varied and, in the cities above 
all, astonishingly fluid. Canon Tiber- 
ghien attributes the distress of the 
modern world to the divorce between 
men of thought and men of action. 
If the chaotic modern world is, as he 
thinks, the schizophrenic offspring of 
philosophers speculating in a vacuum 
and of energetic activists who have no 
idea why they are so busy or what they 
intend to achieve, then the present 
moment needs philosophers in touch 
with life and leaders who can inspire 
action based on thought. In other 
words, the world needs apostles who 
know where they are going and why. 

The modern apostle needs to be 
adaptable, prepared for direct evan- 
gelization, able to integrate his work 
with his interior life, willing to work in 
a priestly team, anxious to surrender 
a certain amount of responsibility to 
lay helpers. He must also be a 
philosopher-worker, and a man who 


will not rely on some missionary 
sleight-of-hand to produce miraculous 
results in a short time. Where can 
men of this type be found? Does the 
present seminary system turn them 
out? Could any seminary system 
produce them? These are questions 
that are receiving serious considera- 
tion at the moment. Michonneau is 
sure that the seminary system gives 
the priest a certain affinity with bour- 
geois culture, which is a serious ob- 
stacle to mission work among the 
workers. But he realizes that this can 
be overcome to a great extent, and in 
his opinion lack of missionary spirit in 
priests is to be blamed, not nearly so 
much on the seminary, as on the con- 
ditions they meet after they leave the 
seminary—the cold water that is too 
often thrown on youthful enthusiasm, 
the atmosphere of prudence and cal- 
culation in which they have to live. 
But he warns seminary authorities 
that they could use their time better 
than in exhortations to avoid excessive 
zeal. Canon Boulard quotes a number 
of suggestions offered by priests in 
rural missions for the training of their 
future collaborators and successors: 
vigorous and tiring walks rather than 
athletics, excellent food at any cost, 
habituation to cold (‘The shivery 
priest will spend four months out of the 
twelve trying to get warm”’), utiliza- 
tion of vacation time for actual work 
in the rural apostolate, even at the 
expense of ‘“staggering’’ vacations. 
The Dominicans and some other 
groups are experimentally sending out 
clerical students or young priests to 
live and earn their living with the 
people among whom they will later 
work. In all these experiments we 
find a healthy readiness to learn by ex- 
perience. This is excellently expressed 
by Father Augros, the Superior of 
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the new Seminary of the Mission of 
France at Lisieux. 


“We have to give our theological 
training a missionary direction, to 
insist on certain virtues in our 
spiritual formation, to speak of 
Catholic Action in a different way. 
How? It is impossible to tell pre- 
cisely in advance. In this as in 
other things we have to rely on ex- 
perience and collaboration to help us 
formulate clear principles.” 


Pius XI is reported to have said on 
one occasion: ‘I am so attached to 
traditions that I even make them my- 
self.’’ These words occupy a promi- 
nent place on a wall of the refectory 
at Colombes. It is clear that there 
are many priests in modern France 
who are, to borrow a phrase from the 
Mass of Tuesday in Holy Week, 
capaces sancte novitatis. There are 
doubtless others extremely tenacious 
of the old ways. This tension between 
the old and the new is not a phenome- 
non of modern France alone, as we 
can see by the words of Newman at 
the opening of the London oratory in 
1849." 


“A strange thing this may seem 
to some of you. . . and a strange 
place to commence an enterprise 
such as that which, relying on God’s 
mercy, we are undertaking this 
day.... It is but a fool’s work to 
essay the impossible; keep to your 
own place, and you are respectable; 
tend your sheep in the wilderness, 
and you are intelligible; build upon 
the old foundations, and you are 
safe; but begin nothing new, make 
no experiments, quicken not the 
action, nor strain the powers, nor 
complicate the responsibilities of 
your Mother, lest in her old age you 
bring her to shame, and the idlers 
laugh at her who once bare many 
children, but now is waxed feeble.” 


10 Sermon XII in the ‘“‘Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations.”’ 


No Revolutionary Methods Necessary 


Occasional allusions and the recent 
decisions of the Archbishops of France 
(quoted in the Clergy Review for May, 
1947) make it clear that some are 
demanding swift and sweeping changes. 
But the most capable leaders are 
neither so impatient nor so unreason- 
able. Michonneau, for instance, sees 
no advantage in having the Mass in the 
vernacular, and he has proved to his 
own satisfaction that the Mass can be- 
come real to people without that. The 
changes that he is making at Colombes, 
and most of those he hopes to make, are 
changes in ecclesiastical routine and 
custom, innovations juxta rather than 
contra legem. It is astounding to 
realize all that can be done, as in the 
sphere of paraliturgical functions in 
church and religious gatherings, in the 
home, without any change in the laws 
of the Church. Michonneau explicitly 
disavows any revolutionary intentions, 
but Father Doncceur points out that 
his concluding words show that he has 
some consciousness of the fact that his 
principles are those of a real revolu- 
tion. 

“However revolutionary we may 
perhaps seem, all that we are really 
doing is going back to the very well- 
springs of the traditional and earliest 
apostolate: priests, who are wholly 
priests, acting as bearers of the whole 
message of Christ and rejecting 
every means that is not wholly 
priestly. ‘The revolution,’ says 
Péguy, ‘is an appeal from a less 
perfect tradition to a more perfect 
tradition. It is a return to the 
sources (ressourcement).’... May 
these pages be a ressourcement of 
the eternal apostolic spirit!’’ 


This idea is one of the main guiding 
principles of the new apostolate. 
Godin appeals to Pius XII (Discourse 
on Ascension, 1942) for support, al- 
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though he seems to be aware that it 
takes exegesis to make the Pope’s 
words bear the sense he gives them. 
Godin, Boulard, Michonneau, Don- 
coeur, Loew, all continually call up be- 
fore us the conditions and methods of 
Our Lord’s ministry and St. Paul’s in 
order to justify procedures of their 
own. ‘These apostles love to think of 
themselves as shepherds. They feel a 
terrible responsibility for the sheep 
that have strayed and those that are 
not yet of this fold. Their parish is a 
vineyard or a field. Their words, the 
words of the Gospel, are really seeds 
that ought in time to grow into great 
trees. Their activities, their visits 
and their slogans are leaven put into 
the mass of dough. But they do not 
stand around waiting for it to rise. 
They know that not everything de- 
pends on the seed; the results are also 
determined by the soil and other fac- 
tors, and France has its stony fields, its 
thistles, and its voracious birds of the 
air. Some of the seeds may not bear 
fruit; some may be dwarfs. Some- 
times the dough may seem very slow to 
rise. But these missioners have that 
buoyant faith which is promised, and 
has often gained, a triumph over the 
world. We can be sure that the eldest 
daughter of the Church, now that she 
has begun to fish in her home waters, 
will catch a large draught. She may 
even succeed in baptizing the ocean. 


Learning from the Foreign Missions 


Her sons have always been good 
workers in foreign fields, and many of 
the apostolic activities on the home 
front appear to have been inspired by 
their work. Godin and others, looking 
for principles on which to base their 
apostolate, found a great deal of help 
in the instructions of recent Popes 
(Benedict XV, Pius XI, Pius XII) 


concerning aims and methods and 
principles of foreign mission work. 
The Abbé Godin was enlightened and 
encouraged, as well as edified, by a 
conversation with a White Father on 
furlough from the wonderful mission of 
Ruanda-Urundi, the territory of former 
German East Africa mandated to Bel- 
gium after the first War. The popu- 
lation is about 3,000,000, of which 
156,069 were at the time catechumens 
and 558,838 Catholics (perhaps 800,- 
000 to-day). In the mission there 
were then 115 missionary priests from 
abroad and 45 native priests. The 
population of Paris is approximately 
the same. No one claimed more real 
Catholics for Paris. Yet, the diocese, 
far from being able to count its cate- 
chumens in the hundreds of thousands, 
was steadily losing ground. Godin, 
already fully aware of the fish teeming 
in the spiritual rivers and ponds of 
France, saw at once that the problem 
of priestly fishermen could not be the 
most pressing one, Perhaps the fisher- 
men were not really fishing at all? If 
he had known the commentary of St. 
Gregory the Great on Luke, x. 2, he 
would have relished it. ‘‘Ecce mundus 
est sacerdotibus plenus, sed tamen in 
messe Dei rarus valde reperitur opera- 
tor; quia officium quidem sacerdotale 
suscipimus, sed opus officii non imple- 
mus.”’ 

If the apostles of modern France 
were influenced by the work of foreign 
missioners, it seems quite certain that 
the apostolic experiments being made 
in France will have repercussions in 
many fields afar. The world viewed 
from heaven a century ago might have 
appeared as bright patches of green in 
Western Europe, and the rest of the 
world a wilderness, dry and waterless 
except for an occasional oasis. Now 
Western Europe has its deserts, and 
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there are verdant regions where there 
were once deserts—in Ruanda-Urundi, 
Uganda and many other places. It 
grows constantly more difficult to draw 
the line between mission countries and 
non-mission countries. It seems natu- 
ral, therefore, that the Little Flower, 
Patron of the Foreign Missions since 
her canonization, should become also a 
secondary Patron of France, the part- 
ner of Joan of Arc in that réle. We 
might say that in heaven the merger 
between the heavenly offices of the 
home missions and foreign missions was 
to be expected, now that the field once 
again seems to be the world, and not 


only the field afar. We need not 
worry about St. Thérése of Lisieux 
finding it too much for her to fulfill her 
new duties without neglecting her 
older responsibilities, nor fear that the 
roses may fall less generously on the 
Punjab and Peking because they are 
simultaneously being strewn in Picardy 
and Paris." 


11 The writer fears that it is hoping too 
much to expect the reader to realize some- 
thing of the vitality and promise of this 
movement from his inadequate exposition, 
as if he had been trying to put across the 
idea of the ocean by exhibiting a spoonful of 
salt water. But perhaps his very inadequacy 
may drive some readers to the sources in des- 
peration. 











The Oldest Extant Eucharistic Hymn 
By T. A. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


The Sancti Venite, a Latin hymn of 
eleven verses, may not have been the 
first Eucharistic hymn written, but it 
is certainly the oldest Eucharistic 
hymn now extant. Its history is well 
attested and is, briefly, as follows. 

A copy of the hymn dating from the 
seventh century is preserved in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. In 1606 
Cardinal Borromeo, a celebrated book 
collector, had manuscripts of Irish 
origin transferred from the Columban 
monastery of Bobbio to the Ambrosian 
Library. These manuscripts Pius II, 
when librarian at the Ambrosian, had 
enclosed in glass-covered mahogany 
cases and arranged for the convenience 
of students. One of the manuscripts is 
labeled Antiphonarium Benchorense, 
the Antiphonary of Bangor. Benchor 
is the ancient name of Bangor, where a 
great monastery—a great center of 
sanctity and learning—flourished for 
long centuries. Bangor, pleasantly 
situated on the southern shore of Bel- 
fast Lough, is noted to-day for little 
more than being a much-frequented 
seaside place and the third largest town 
in Northern Ireland. In the Antiph- 
onary transferred from the ancient 
Bangor to Bobbio the hymn Sancti 
Venite is found. Internal evidence 
makes it clear that the Antiphonary 
was used at Bangor during the decade 
678-688. Some of the items of which 
it is composed are much older than the 
Antiphonary itself, and all Irish schol- 
ars are agreed (notably the foremost of 
them all, the late Dr. Eoin MacNeill) 
that the Sancti Venite was composed in 
the fifth century by St. Secundinus, 


who, it is again agreed, was one of the 
three Bishops sent from Gaul to assist 
St. Patrick in his work for Ireland. In 
the Irish language Secundinus was 
softened into Seachlann, and the name 
is still preserved in the place-name 
Dunshaughlin (Domhnach Seachlinn, 
Dominicum Secundini). 

It will be seen that the hymn teaches 
with the greatest clearness the doctrine 
of the Real Presence of Our Lord in the 


_Blessed Sacrament. It shows also the 


effects of Holy Communion on the soul, 
for it brings the ‘“Preserver’’ who 
“saves the soul from the powers of 
hell.” Nor is due thanksgiving for- 
gotten: Jaudes dicamus Deo. The 
thirteenth century has bequeathed us 


some splendid Eucharistic hymns, but — 


the Sancti Venite was composed eight 
centuries before the thirteenth. No- 
where surely is there a more magnifi- 
cent act of faith than in the concluding 
verse of this Patrician hymn!: 


The very Beginning and End of all 
things, 

Christ Our Lord Himself, 

Now comes to us in Holy Com- 
munion— 

He who will come to judge the 
world. 


The translation of the eleven verses 
of the hymn was made by Cardinal 
Moran, and this is the translation here 
reproduced except for the two words 
“sancti” and “sanctis.”” Dr. Eoin 

1 Readers will be interested to know that 
the Sancti Venite has been published by 
Messrs. Browne and Nolan, Nassau Street, 
Dublin. Hymn, translation, music, accom- 
paniment and historical note have been well 


— on cardboard. The cost is 6d post 
ree. 
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MacNeill drew the attention of the 
present writer to the fact that “‘sancti’’ 
in Patrician Latin did not mean pre- 
cisely “‘saints,’’ but rather the faithful 


Sancti venite, 

Christi corpus sumite; 
Sanctum bibentes 

Quo redempti sanguinem, 


Salvati Christi 
Corpore et sanguine, 
A quo refecti, 
Laudes dicamus Deo. 


Hoc sacramento 
Corporis et sanguinis, 
Omnes exuti 

Ab inferni faucibus. 


Dator salutis, 

Christus Filius Dei, 
Mundum salvavit, 

Per crucem et sanguinem. 


Pro universis 
Immolatus Dominus, 
Ipse sacerdos 

Existit et hostia. 


Lege praeceptum 
Immolari hostias: 
Qua adumbrantur 
Divina mysteria. 


Lucis indultor 

Et salvator omnium. 
Praeclaram sanctis 
Largitus est gratiam. 
Accedant omnes, 
Pura mente creduli; 
Sumant zeternam 
Salutis custodiam. 


Sanctorum custos, 
Rector quoque Dominus, 
Vite perennis 

Largitor credentibus, 


Ceelestem panem 
Dat esurientibus; 
De fonte vivo 
Prebet sitientibus 


Alpha et Omega, 
Ipse Christus Dominus 
Véenit, venturus 


Judicare homines. 


in general—all good Christians. Car- 
dinal Moran’s translation of the first 
line of the hymn was: ‘‘Approach you 
who are holy.’’* 


Approach, good Christians, 
Receive the Body of Christ, 
Drinking of the Sacred Blood 
By which you were redeemed. 


Saved by the Body 

And the Blood of Christ, 
Now nourished by it, 

Let us sing praises unto God. 


By this sacrament 

Of the Body and Blood, 
All are rescued 

From the power of Hell. 


The Giver of salvation, 
Christ, the Son of God, 
Redeemed the world 

By His cross and Blood. 


For the whole world 

The Lord is offered up; 

He is at the same time 
High-priest and Victim. 

In the law it was commanded 
To immolate victims; 

By it were foreshadowed 
These sacred mysteries. 


The Giver of all light, 

And the Saviour of all, 

Now bestows upon the faithful 
An exceeding great grace. 

Let all approach, 

In the pure simplicity of faith; 
Let them receive the eternal 
Preserver of their souls. 


The Guardian of the faithful, 
The supreme Ruler and Lord, 
The Bestower of eternal life 

On those who believe in Him, 


To the hungry gives to eat 

Of the heavenly Food; 

To the thirsty He gives to drink 
From the Living Fountain. 


The Alpha and the Omega, 

Our Lord Christ Himself 

Now comes; He who shall one day 
come 

To judge all mankind. 








What Is He Talking About? 


By GopFrey REILLY, C.P. 


“Carefully study to present thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth’’ (II Tim., ii. 15). 


One Sunday afternoon, walking 
along the avenue of one of our metro- 
politan cities, my curiosity was quick- 
ened by a gathering of people. In the 
midst of the crowd hands were rising 
and falling in arcs of graceful gesture, 
but not a sound could be heard. As I 
drew near, a cassocked priest appeared. 
Raising his left hand to chest level, 
palm downward, he began a series of 
taps on the wrist of that hand with the 
index finger of his right hand. The 
gesture was unmistakable. A wrist 
watch was indicated. It was the hour 
for divine services. 

The group filed noiselessly into the 
adjacent church. Intrigued by this 
pageantry of silence, I too slipped into 
the church. The priest entered the 
sanctuary and ascended the steps of a 
well-lighted pulpit. His hands began 
to move slowly. The eyes of the whole 
congregation became attentive. He 
was altogether silent, and the silence 
around him deepened with the increas- 
ing movement of his priestly hands. 

I had a working knowledge of the 
meaning of this gestural language, and 
so I settled down to visualize the 
thoughts about to be conveyed. It 
was not long, however, before I real- 
ized that I was groping my way 
through a maze of flabby, slovenly ges- 
tures, which just did not express ade- 
quately the ideas of the preacher. I 
began to distrust my own vision and 
scrutinized the faces around me for a 


7. 


cue to their reactions. Like myself 
the congregation was _ perplexed. 
“What is he talking about?’ was the 
question plainly etched on their be- 
wildered countenances. 

The service over, I engaged one of 
the deaf in conversation. I was reluc- 
tantly informed that, though the ser- 
mon had been so eagerly anticipated, 
most of it had been lost to them. 
Why? The preacher had used proper 
gestures; his finger spelling had been 
correct. But his technique! Yes, his 
technique was poor and faulty. His 
gestures were too small and too loosely 
made. His finger spelling was 
cramped and indiscernible. Facial ex- 
pression was totally lacking. Conse- 
quently, what might have been a very 
fruitful sermon, was barren—all be- 
cause of inefficiency. 


Use of Speech in Preaching to Deaf 


Because of this experience and my 
own familiarity with the pulpit needs 
of the deaf I would like to make a few 
suggestions to those priests and semi- 
narians who are devoting their lives to 
this most deserving apostolate to the 
deaf. 

It is essential to remember that the 
only difference in preaching to a deaf 
congregation and a hearing one is in the 
medium used to convey ideas. For the 
hearing congregation the all-important 
medium is speech; for the deaf it is 
gesture accompanied by speech. The 
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phrase “‘accompanied by speech” is 
paramount. Too often we _ are 
mightily impressed by that awesome 
stillness which surrounds the silent 
preacher as he gesticulates from the 
pulpit. Itis easy to conclude that this 
is the acceptable approach to the deaf. 
This is an arrant mistake. It is basi- 
cally responsible for all the faults of 
the aspiring preacher in this field. 

Strange though it may seem, gesture 
accompanied by speech enables the 
deaf to bridge the psychological gap 
which their affliction has created be- 
tween them and the hearing world. 
The moving lips of the preacher com- 
municate to the deaf the conviction 
that they have something in common 
with the hearing congregation. They 
feel that the normal means of oral ex- 
pression is still theirs to some extent. 
The use of speech helps destroy that 
spirit of dependency which marks a 
group conscious of the need of a spe- 
cialized preacher. Speech is excellent 
because many of the deaf are capable 
lip readers. Then, too, every deaf 
congregation has its quota of those who 
have residual hearing. 

Gestures accompanied by speech 
benefit the preacher, too. Speech will 
help him to gesticulate more slowly and 
to phrase and emphasize properly the 
“straight language signs’ he uses. It 
is an invaluable aid to apt facial ex- 
pression. Finally, since the priest who 
gestures is using an extraordinary 
means of expression, speech will facili- 
tate his reasoning processes. 

The proper medium for conveying 
ideas to the deaf, then, is gesture and 
speech. Let us now take a look at the 
gestures themselves. 


Requisites for Good Gesturing 


Gesture is to the deaf what speech is 
to the auditors. The same character- 


istics that are embodied in the dis- 
course of the oral preacher, therefore, 
most certainly should be incorporated 
into the sermon of the preacher to the 
deaf. By that I mean clearness, force 
and interest. 

The first requisite for good gesturing 
is the formation of definite, clear-cut 
signs. This is the same as saying that, 
when an oral preacher speaks, he 
should enunciate his words clearly and 
distinctly. When his words are not 
distinctly pronounced, they cannot be 
understood. To make a clear and dis- 
tinct gesture, the hands and fingers 
must be firm and the sign cut to mathe- 
matical exactness accompanied by a 
precisive movement. For example, 
take the sign for the word “house.” 
To make this gesture both hands are 
held chin high pointing upwards, finger 
tips touching, palms separated, form- 
ing a peak. When properly executed 
the gesture resembles the gable of a 
house. The tension of the body being 
focussed in the hands and fingers, the 
preacher making this sign correctly 
must feel a strain in his stiffly held 
palms. This type of formation and 
tenseness must characterize all his ges- 
tures. 

Gestures should be large. The bane 
of a deaf congregation is the use of 
puny signs on the part of the preacher. 
When we say gestures must be large, 
we mean they must be large enough to 
be interpreted with as much facility at 
fifty feet asat ten. Gestures should be 
fashioned largely after the manner of 
the ordinary pulpit gestures of an effec- 
tive oral preacher. In using such a 
measure, you will find that your signs 
will be limited to the normal extension 
of the arms. To exemplify. Let us 
take the sign for the word “open.” 
The small signer invariably makes this 
sign at an improper level and stilts the 
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limit to which his hands may be moved. 
The correct method, if it is to be prop- 
erly comprehended by the whole con- 
gregation, is in this manner. Hold 
both hands in a vertical position in 
front of the chest at eye level, palms 
extending outward, index fingers and 
thumbs touching. Maintain this po- 
sition for the fraction of a second, then 
separate the hands after the manner of 
slowly moving sliding-doors, each hand 
moving in the opposite direction be- 
yond the shoulders. 

Gestures must generally be slow- 
moving. There are times, of course, 
when we must accelerate the motion— 
when using the sign for ‘‘running,’’ for 
instance. But, on the whole, gestures 
should be slow-moving for three rea- 
sons. First, to prevent the gestures 
from running confusedly into one an- 
other; secondly, because “straight 
language gestures’ are commonly used 
to-day (many of the deaf, who think in 
their own idiom, need time in which to 
transpose the gestures), and finally be- 
cause a slow-moving gesture is helpful 
both to the observer and to the 
preacher himself. Slow-moving ges- 
ture reduces eye strain and mental fa- 
tigue; it aids in the conservation of 
energy on the part of the preacher, and 
allows for the increase of action and 
force called for in climaxes. 


Gestures Must Be Emphatic 


Gestures should also be emphatic. 
Generally, the preacher’s aim is to con- 
vince and persuade his congregation. 
To achieve this, he must place more 
stress on certain words and phrases 
than on others. The preacher to the 
deaf attains this end by stressing what 
the deaf refer to as “the key sign or 
signs” in the thought being expressed. 
The deaf themselves usually para- 
phrase the thought. For example, 
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take this text from Scripture: ‘What 
does it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
own soul?’ When paraphrased ac- 
cording to the deaf idiom, it reads: 
“... gain the whole world ... lose 
your soul.... What?” In preaching 
the original text should always be given 
first; then, as the Fathers of the 
Church were wont to do, the same idea 
should be paraphrased in the language 
of the people—in this case, in the idiom 
of the deaf. 

Emphasis may also be attained by 
the adroit use of pauses, by hesitating 
during the course of the actual forma- 
tion of a sign, by completing the final 
action of the sign with abruptness, or 
else by the repetition of the same sign 
with increased motion. Take the case 
of the sign for the pronoun ‘‘what’’ as 
used by the deaf of New York.’ In 
order to form the sign for the pronoun 
“‘what,’’ we have to extend both arms, 
parallel position, outward from the 
body, at chest level, palms downward. 
Contracting both elbows, the hands 
are drawn inward towards the chest, 
turning the palms upward in a circular 
motion, then dropping them to their 
former extended position with the 
palms upward. When this gesture is 
executed at a normal pace, it signifies a 
simple interrogatory. If, in complet- 
ing the final action in this sign, by re- 
turning the hands to their original po- 
sition palms upward, you hesitate mo- 
mentarily before turning the palms up- 
ward, adding a little shrug of the 
shoulders, the simple interrogatory be- 
comes a gesture of chagrin. The final 
action of this same gesture performed 
with slow motion accompanied with a 
pronounced shrug of the shoulders and 


11 say ““New York”’ because the formation 
of many of the signs differs in various parts 
of the country. 
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with palms turned abruptly upward 
conveys the idea of dismay. Natu- 
rally it is expected that the preacher will 
reflect by his facial expression the vari- 
ous kinds of emotion evoked by the 
changes wrought in the execution of 
this gesture. 

Emphasis is obtained also by using 
various gestures expressing the same 
idea with progressive force. For ex- 
ample, in conveying the idea of utter 
negation, use these three signs succes- 
sively: not one thing; nothing; none. 
The utter lack of comprehension can 
be expressed by the successive use of 
these signs: misunderstand; not 
understand; dark. 


Gestures Must Be Graceful 


The final characteristic of good sign- 
ing is gracefulness. Gracefulness lends 
charm to gesturing. It is deeply ap- 
preciated by the deaf. It must not de- 
stroy or impair definiteness, however. 
Many preachers, overstressing the im- 
portance of gracefulness, do so to the 
detriment of definiteness. As a conse- 
quence, they are poor signers and can- 
not be understood. Signs that are 
definite have their own grace. It will 
not be necessary when the preacher is 
definite to strive for this quality. It 
will flow naturally from the constant 
use of well-rounded, clear-cut signs. 

To summarize: signs must be defi- 
nite, large, slow-moving, emphatic and 
graceful. 

Finger spelling and facial expression 
are not signs, strictly speaking, but 
they are indispensable to the art of 
good signing. When a preacher to the 
deaf desires to use a proper noun or a 
word for which there is no particular 
sign, he uses definite hand formations 
which are equivalent to our alphabet. 
In this case the hand used should be 
firm and each letter chiseled to exact- 


ness. This is the same as saying that, 
when an oral preacher speaks, he 
should enunciate his vowels and conso- 
nants distinctly. Speech is made up of 
sounds, and when these sounds are not 
distinct it cannot be understood. In 
like manner with the deaf, when the 
manual alphabet is not firm and exact, 
the word indicated is not readable. 
Finger spelling should also be slow- 
moving. It should be slow enough to 
be understood with facility by the 
whole congregation. To accomplish 
this, the preacher writes each letter dis- 
tinctly in the space before him, moving 
his hand from left to right with the for- 
mation of each letter. His action 
should be similar to one writing, as it 
were, upon an invisible blackboard. 


The Stony-Faced Preacher 


A common complaint among the 
deaf is that we have too many stony- 
faced preachers. In other words, we 
have too many preachers who fail to 
recognize the value of facial expression. 
Good facial expression has the same 
effect upon the deaf congregation as 
the various emotional tones have on 
the hearing group. When the oral 
preacher wishes to convey the emotion 
of joy or sadness to his audience, he 
changes the tonal quality of his voice. 
To convey these same emotions to the 
deaf, the particular gesture should be 
accompanied by the proper facial ex- 
pression. This portrayal of the emo- 
tions may be acquired in many ways, 
but it is best obtained by studying the 
facial expression of the deaf them- 
selves. 

Christ, in speaking*of the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of God, said to His 
Apostles: ‘Blessed are the eyes that 
see what you see. For I say to you, 
that many prophets and kings have de- 
sired to see what you see, and they 
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have not seen it, to hear what you hear, 
and have not heard it.’’ By these 
words Christ impresses upon His 
Apostles and indirectly upon their suc- 
cessors and indeed upon the faithful of 
all ages that they are more favored 
than the people of the ancient Revela- 
tion, because they receive the complete 
and more striking revelation of Divine 
Truth. For our deaf brethren to be as 
thoroughly enriched by this Revelation 
as Christ intended them to be, it is 
necessary that the heralds of the Reve- 
lation be competent ‘“‘signers.”’ 
Therefore, it should be the ambition, 
as it is the duty, of every priest com- 
missioned to preach the gospel to the 





deaf, to deliver Christ’s message in an 
effective manner. The necessity of 
good gestures for effective preaching 
cannot be stressed too much. What 
the priest has to say is vitally impor- 
tant; it is just as important that it be 
understood. His message then should 
be signed well. Those to whom the 
priest gestures are moved only by what 
they can see and read. St. Francis de 
Sales once said: ‘‘You may utter vol- 
umes, but if you do not utter them well, 
it is lost labor.”” We may paraphrase 
that by saying: ‘‘You may sign vol- 
umes, but if you do not sign clearly, it 
is a waste of time.’ Sign little and 
that well, and you will effect much. 
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The Pastor Builds the School 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


School design and construction con- 
stitute-a highly specialized branch of 
architecture. The pastor about to 
erect a school will exercise great care 
and discretion in the selection of an 
architect. The man to whom is as- 
signed the most important post in the 
erection of a building must needs be a 
master of great knowledge and a 
variety of skills. It is simple folly to 
select as a school architect a person, no 
matter what knowledge and skills he 
may have in allied fields, who is not 
thoroughly conversant with trends and 
recent developments in the philosophy 
and practice of education, who does not 
realize fully the demands and signifi- 
cance of each school activity, indi- 
vidually and in relation to the whole, 
or who does not possess the vision to in- 
terpret the aims of the educator, nor the 
ability and imagination so to coérdi- 
nate his architectural elements that 
they will best fulfill their educational 
functions. Artistry, technica] knowl- 
edge and skill, tact, integrity, and 
business ability are qualifications de- 
manded in every architect, but the 
schoo] architect must have, from study 
and experience, thorough knowledge of 
the school, the modern school, as a 
functional mechanism and the skill to 
interpret and answer its needs in terms 
of a building. 


Choice of an Architect 


The most satisfactory basis for se- 
lecting an architect is the review of pro- 
fessional qualifications and the excel- 
lence of past services. The Connecti- 


cut “School Building Code’ (1941) 
establishes these norms of selection: 


(a) How long has the architect been 
engaged in active architec- 
tural work? 

(b) What kind of organization does 
he maintain? 

(c) What recent experience has he 
had in planning schools? 

(d) Is he thoroughly familiar with 
present-day educational needs 
and practices; is that famili- 
arity evidenced by the man- 
ner in which the schools he 
has built meet the educational 
demands imposed on them? 
Schools planned and super- 
vised by the various archi- 
tects under consideration 
should be visited and dis- 
cussed with those who use 
them. 

(e) Does he work harmoniously 
with his clients, educational 
advisors, and contractors? 
Consult some of his former 
clients. 

(f) Is he a man of unquestioned 
character and professional in- 
tegrity? 

(g) Does he give adequate super- 
vision to his buildings? 

(h) Does he show such economy in 
the use of space and materials 
as is consistent with educa- 
tional needs? Are his build- 
ings attractive without undue 
ornamentation? 

(i) Is he careful in meeting State 
and municipal building regu- 
lations and codes? 


Choice of the architect for a parish 
school devolves upon the pastor. The 
answers to the questions listed above 
will enable him to determine the com- 
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‘ petence or the incompetence of an 
architect. Universally decried is the 
practice of architectural competition. 
Competitive drawings are based more 
often on imagination than on any real 
consideration of needs. The competi- 
tive plan is considered unethical, and 
its use rules out many first-class archi- 
tects, including those who are members 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
A pastor will beware, even as the Con- 
necticut Code counsels boards of edu- 
cation to beware, of the few architects 
willing to disregard the ethics of their 
profession by competing for employ- 
ment on the basis of professional 
charges, by attempting to supplant an- 
other architect after definite steps have 
been taken for his employment, or by 
“guaranteeing’’ a cost estimate or con- 
tract. The use of certain authorita- 
tive and informative documents pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Architects will in turn protect the pas- 
tor from any unethical practices. The 
Institute publishes the following forms: 
Contract between Owner and Archi- 
tect; Contract between Owner and 
Contractor (Form A-1); General Con- 
ditions of Above Contract between 
Owner and Contractor (Form A-2); 
Standard Form of Performance Bond 
(Form B-1); and Standard Form of 
Subcontract (Form C-1). Other pub- 
lications of the A.I.A. that will supply 
information and guidance to the har- 
assed pastor are “Standards of Prac- 
tice” and ‘‘A Statement Concerning 
the Profession of Architecture.’’ The 
first document (A.I.A. Document No. 
300) deals with owner-architect rela- 
tionship, selection of the architect, 
principles of professional ethics, archi- 
tect’s services, architect’s fees, etc.; 
the second (A.I.A. Document No. 
299) treats of responsibilities, selection, 
services, fees, and contracts of the 


architect. The knowledge and the use 
of these documents will ensure ap- 
proved procedure. If perchance the 
pastor is still in a quandary regarding 
the choice of an architect, he may seek 
the advice of superintendents of 
schools; these officials are usually fa- 
miliar with the work of numerous 
school architects and may be able to 
give him excellent guidance in making 
a choice. State Departments of Edu- 
cation do not make recommendations 
in the selection of an architect, but 
they.sometimes supply, free of charge, 
the A.I.A. documents we have men- 
tioned. 


Good Architect Keeps within Budget 


Deeply conscious of the financial 
limitations of his parish, the pastor 
usually fears that the architect will go 
beyond bounds in the expenditure of 
money. These fears are commonly 
without foundation. Writing in The 
Catholic Educator, November, 1947, . 
Dr. Coakley tells us that every good 
architect will work within the budget 
given him. 


“When a competent architect is 
selected, he should be given a free 
hand, within the financial limits set 
for the building project. When he 
is given charge, the pastor and the 
church committee should not inter- 
fere with his design, once it is ac- 
cepted. Changes in plans after build- 
ing operations have begun are very 
expensive; they delay the work and 
they are not always satisfactory. ... 
If the architect is interfered with at 
every turn by the pastor, or the 
assistants, or the Sisters, or the 
church committee, do not be sur- 
prised if many complications arise 
to make the finished product less 
worthy than it would have been 
had good sense and sound business 
practice prevailed in dealing with 
the architect.” 
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Dr. Coakley warns us against the 
folly of entrusting an expensive build- 
ing program ‘to an inexperienced 
architect, or to one who is not an archi- 
tect at all, simply because he is cheap.” 


“Solid, substantial materials that 
are seasoned and will last are the 
least expensive in the end, and a 
first-rate architect will guide a pastor 
in the selection of the proper and 
least expensive building materials. 
; For instance, as a matter of 
economy he will almost invariably 
use local materials when they can 
be obtained in satisfactory quality 
and quantity, and thus save ruinous 
freight rates... . . Historically all 
good architecture rises out of the 
immediate surroundings, and the 
great architectural monuments of all 
ages bear witness to the employment 
of materials near at hand. Some 
Catholic Church authorities insist so 
much upon economy that they do 
the Church a great injustice. First 
of all, good architecture is not 
necessarily expensive architecture. 

. Extravagance is a sin in which 
no good architect will indulge. 
Practically all architects are most 
anxious to save as much money as 
they can for their clients’ (pp. 167- 
168). 


Final Plans and Specifications 


After receiving approval from proper 
authorities of his preliminary plans in 
which he has solved all the important 
problems that confront him and deter- 
mined upon the scheme or layout of the 
new building and its future extensions, 
the architect will proceed to prepare 
final plans and specifications in con- 
formity with the best architectural 
standards. His working drawings and 
specifications will show clearly, accu- 
rately, and completely the intent of the 
architects and engineers. The pastor 
and his committee are entitled to com- 
plete and clear information on all 
phases of the work to be undertaken. 


The plans and specifications must leave 
no excuse for misinterpretation in the 
preparation of bids and during the 
course of construction. 

In his initial studies the architect 
must have before him all pertinent data 
on the site and educational program 
and specifications. His preliminary 
drawings and preliminary plans must 
be basically correct; the final working 
drawings and specifications are merely 
a development of them. Ina previous 
article (‘‘Planning the Schoolhouse,” 
June, 1947) we gave an enumeration of 
the items that should be included in the 
architect’s preliminary work. A 
knowledge of these items is invaluable 
to the pastor and his associates in 
supervising and checking the work dur- 
ing the course of construction, but ob- 
viously it is insufficient. He should 
have thorough acquaintance with all 
the items that the final plans and speci- 
fications are designed to cover. The 
Connecticut Code makes no pretense 
at completeness in the enumeration of 
these items, because of the variety of 
school building types and methods of 
construction, but it does give us a prac- 
tical list, later incorporated into Michi- 
gan’s “A Guide for Planning School 
Buildings’ (Bulletin Number 338, 
1945). 

With the permission of the State 
Board of Education, we quote Con- 
necticut’s list of items to be covered by 
plans: 


Items to Be Covered in Plans 


(a) Plot Plan. 

Boundaries, size and shape of 
entire site. 

Block plan of new building and 
existing buildings located ac- 
curately. 

Location of existing structures 
on adjacent properties and 
within 40’-0” of the party 
lines. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Points of the compass. 

All service lines—locations and 
connections. 

Finished contours with finished 
grades at building and eleva- 
tion of first floor. 

Location . of sewage disposal 
system. 

General landscaping with loca- 
tion of walks, drives, parking 
areas, play courts, gardens, 
pools, etc. 

Adjoining sidewalks, 
and so on. 

Plans (Architectural). 

One of each floor and of roof at 
not less than !/,” scale. 

Footings and foundations, di- 
mensions and reinforcing. 

Schedule showing each type 
and size of door and window. 

Complete figures so that room 
sizes, thickness of partitions 
and walls and so on can be 
readily determined. 

Level of finished floors. 

Furred walls and ceilings. 

Door swings. 

Location of all built-in equip- 
ment and fixtures. 

If of wood—floor construction, 
direction, size and spacing of 
all joists, beams, etc. 

Indication of materials used in 
all walls, partitions, and so 
on with symbol key. 

Elevations. 

At least four at same scale as 
plans. 

Indication of and vertical di- 
mensions for all openings, 
trim, belts, cornices, grade 
lines, steps, areas, floor levels, 
and so on. 

Kinds of materials. 

Sections. 

At least one, and as many more 
as are necessary, to show 
clearly any special conditions. 
At same scale as floor plans. 

Typical stairs, classrooms and 
corridors; furred ceilings; 
equipment and fixtures; floor 
construction, levels and thick- 
ness; wall construction; typi- 
cal window; interior and ex- 


streets, 


_ terior doors; finish materials; 
roof construction; etc. 


(e) Details (Scale). 


Typical exterior wall sections, 
footings, foundations, floors, 
windows, cornice, roof, and 
so on, showing all vertical 
dimensions. 

Each type of door with panel- 
ing, frame and trim. 

Complete details for each type 
of window, together with dis- 
tances to floor and ceiling. 

.Stair details showing risers, 
treads, _hand-rails, mnewels, 
landing lines, etc. ’ 

Blackboard and tackboard trim, 
chalk troughs, and heights. 

Built-in equipment, counters, 
cupboards, drawers, and soon. 

Wardrobes, unless of standard 
manufacture. 


(f) Plumbing. 


Plans at same scale as archi- 
tectural plans. 

Footing drains, storm and sani- 
tary sewer lines and complete 
water supply system with 
pipe sizes, stacks, traps, clean- 
outs, valves, tanks, etc. 

Locate all plumbing fixtures, 
including hose cabinets. 

Sewage disposal system, if any. 


(g) Heating and Ventilating. 


Plans at same scale as archi- 
tectural plans. 

Size and type of boiler with all 
connections. 

Pumps, hot water tank and 
connections, all supply and 
return lines with sizes, valves, 
slopes, etc. 

Motors and fans showing type, 
periphery speed, capacity, air 
velocity in ducts, etc. 

Location, sizes and capacity of 
all ducts, grills, ventilators, 
etc. 

Location and square feet of 
radiation of all radiators. 


(h) Electrical. 


All work to comply with the 
regulations of the ‘National 
Board of Fire Underwriters.”’ 

Plans at same scale as archi- 
tectural plans. 
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Use standard symbols, recom- 
mended by “American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers.” 

All connections inside and out- 
side. 

Location of wall, floor and ceil- 
ing outlets or receptacles. 

Location and size of all con- 
duits, size of lamps. 

Location and details of switch 
panels, kick-out switches, fus- 
ing, and so on. 

Location and connections for all 
bells, alarms, clocks, radio 
outlets. 

Types and designs of lighting 
fixtures. 


(i) Structural. 

All concrete and steel columns, 
beams, trusses, girders, joists, 
slabs, reinforcing,and so forth. 

Fireproofing of structural mem- 
bers. 

Details, diagrams and schedules 
as required for a complete 
understanding of plans. 

(j) General. 

Window shades, toilet room 
accessories, lockers and all 
other permanent equipment 
forming an integral part of 
the building. 


Pastoral Supervision of Construction 


The close attention of the pastor 
does not imply a lack of confidence in 
the ability of the architect. The gen- 


eral supervision of construction is a 
part of the responsibility assumed by 
the architect under his contract, but he 
cannot be expected to be as conversant 
with educational procedures and pro- 
grams and their requirements as is the 
pastor or the professional staff of the 
school. The pastor or his own con- 
struction supervisor will see to it that 
careful compliance with plans and 
specifications results in producing the 
type of educational tool that the needs 
of the school demand. Needless to 
say, this ideal school is the fruit of the 
educational thinking, not only of the 
church committee and the building 
commission of the diocese, but of the 
principal, the teachers, and even the 
custodian. With this clear pattern of 
building needs, the new school will 
represent the best educational thinking 
and planning, as well as the best tech- 
nical skill of the architect in adapting 
the plan to the needs of the educational 
program. 

Thus far we have spoken merely of 
the shell of the building. Its equip- 
ment is of equal importance. The 
school building, an educational tool, 
should be designed to provide the fa- 
cilities required for housing the school 
and parish programs determined as the 
functions of the school in each parish. 
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By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Priestly Perfection 


Readers of the ascetical writings of 
the late Cardinal Mercier are aware of 
the lofty ideal of clerical perfection 
which that great and holy prelate used 
to set before his priests. To their pro- 
tests: ‘After all, we are not Religious!”’ 
he would reply: “But you are—and 
more than any one else.’”’ If by ‘‘Re- 
ligious” we understand men wholly 
devoted to the service of God and 
solely bent on procuring His glory 
through the salvation of souls, the 
phrase may stand, for it is to be found 
in St. Paul: wut perfectus sit homo Dei, 
ad omne opus bonum instructus (II Tim. 
iii. 17; cfr. I Tim., vi.11). However, 
if we wish to avoid confusion and exag- 
geration, it behoves us to make a dis- 
tinction. What is spiritual perfection? 
We may distinguish, first of all, perfec- 
tion in act, that is, perfection or per- 
sonal holiness actually realized through 
charity which is its essence and 
crown—charitas, que est vinculum per- 
fectionis (II Cor., iii. 14). Then there 
is perfection as the object of our striv- 
ing. Lastly, there is the state of per- 
fection, which is that of those who have 
embraced a mode of life that binds 
them, in consequence of a solemn act of 
theirs, to strive after perfection. This 
act must be recognized and sanctioned 
by the Church. 

The state of perfection postulates, 
but does not actually and of itself be- 
stow, personal holiness. The episco- 
pate is said to be a status perfectionis, 
inasmuch as a bishop contracts a per- 
manent obligation to practise charity 


through the cure of souls. A Reli- 
gious, by the fact of profession, makes of 
the evangelical counsels so many laws. 
A simple priest—a priest, that is, not 
bound by the vows of religion—is 
under obligation to strive after per- 
sonal holiness by reason of his priestly 
dignity and on account of his associa- 
tion with the pastoral office of his 
bishop, but he is not thereby consti- 
tuted in a state of perfection, since 
the prjesthood, of itself, is an office, 
not a state in life. 


Though the secular or pastoral 
priesthood is not a state of perfection, 
such as is the episcopate or the Religious 
state, Canon Law clearly indicates that 
the priesthood demands perfection, and 
personal holiness is the natural result 
of such a demand. Canons 124-126 
of the Code are emphatic on this point. 
The perfection of charity is not to be 
acquired except by the practice of 
asceticism. The pastoral office itself— 
the loneliness and isolation from the 
world brought about by the vow of 
celibacy, the constant self-denial de- 
manded of a man who must be ever 
ready to serve others, at the cost of his 
own convenience—may surely be re- 
garded as most effective ascetic prac- 
tices on a par with those by which one 
living in a monastery seeks his spiritual 
advancement. 

But it is very important to bear in 
mind that, by itself alone, the pastoral 
ministry is not an infallible and, as it 
were, automatic cause or means of 
sanctification, any more than is the 
Religious state. But what a powerful 
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motive, what an incentive, it should 
ever be! Yet, it isa grievous error of 
judgment to claim, as is sometimes 
done, that apostolic activity, the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and so 
forth, sanctify as it were ex opere 
operato. ‘The Mass, of course, has such 
an efficacy, but most priests know from 
personal experience—and a most dis- 
tressing experience it is—that the say- 
ing of Mass day after day does not 
bring about a spontaneous generation 
of all the virtues, nor does it invariably 
and infallibly damp down the fires of 
concupiscence. These activities are, 
of course, the obvious means of priestly 
perfection, for they are the essential 
duties of the clerical state. The duties 
of one’s state of life are the expression 
of the divine will in a man’s regard; 
hence, their faithful performance 
brings him in harmony with that holy 
will, and charity is but the harmony, 
the blending, of the human and the di- 
vine will: idem velle, idem nolle,:ea de- 
mum vera amicitia est. However, just 
as wood will only burn if it is thrown 
into the flame, so does a fruitful and 
sanctifying apostolic activity pre- 
suppose a heart already aglow with 
love for God. Growth in grace and 
perfection, therefore, is not the in- 
fallible result of pastoral work, rather 
does our pastoral work, if it is to be 
truly fruitful for others and beneficial 
for ourselves, presuppose and impera- 
tively demand personal holiness. For 
this assertion we have Our Lord’s au- 
thority: “He that abideth in Me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit” 
(John, xv. 5). “There are those,” 
Pius X wrote, “who imagine and who 
even presume to teach that a priest’s 
virtue consists exclusively in spending 
himself unreservedly in the service of 
others. They accordingly neglect al- 
most completely those virtues by the 


practice of which man works out his 
own sanctification, and which for that 
reason they call passive virtues, for 
they claim that all a man’s energies 
must be spent in the practice of the 
active virtues. Teaching such as this 
is erroneous and harmful’ (Exhort. ad 
Clerum). It is evidently not for noth- 
ing that a young cloistered Carmelite 
nun has been officially appointed pa- 
troness of missions and missionaries. 
Zeal for the salvation of souls is no ex- 
cuse for neglect of the interior life; 
on the contrary, pastoral zeal should be 
a constant incentive to its practice. 

In the course of the mysterious re- 
past on the shore of the Lake of Galilee, 
when the Risen Lord was about to en- 
trust to St. Peter the care of His sheep 
and His lambs, He did not ask the 
Apostle whether he loved the souls he 
was to have charge of, but whether he 
loved Him: “Simon, son of Jona, 
lovest thou Me?’ Souls belong to 
God. Love of souls and zeal for their 
salvation must be the outcome, the 
overflow, of our love forGod. Inother 
words, external activity, however ex- 
alted may be its aim, can neither pro- 
duce directly, nor take the place of, 
personal holiness which consists in the 
love of God. 

In these days of noise and bustle, 
when much locomotion and talking 
tend to absorb a priest’s time, he may 
be tempted to mistake these distracting 
activities for priestly perfection. 
Hence, it is more necessary than ever 
to recall the principle that apostolic 
activity by itself alone is not a spir- 
ituality. This truth is abundantly 
borne out by the practice and example 
of all the Saints. Was there ever a 
more tireless traveller and preacher 
than St. Paul? But his asceticism and 
his prayer kept pace with his pastoral 
ministry. The Apostle clearly saw the 
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possibility, incredible though it seems, 
of a man devoting time and energy to 
the exacting duties of the apostolate 
while starving and eventually losing 
his own soul: ‘I chastize my body ... 
lest perhaps when I have preached to 
others, I myself should become a cast- 
away” (I Cor., ix. 27). 

These reflections are partly culled 
from and partly suggested by articles 
in L’Ami du Clergé of October 23, and 
La Nouvelle Revue Théologique of Lou- 
vain (November issue). A writer in 
the latter periodical protests against 
the exaggerated and ill-advised notion 
that has been propounded of late by 
more than one well-meaning person, 
which is to the effect that Catholic 
Action and pastoral activity super- 
naturalize those engaged in them as it 
were spontaneously and without any 
more ado on their part, even to the ex- 
tent of serving as the measure or gauge 
of charity and constituting a spiritual- 
ity, or a form of perfection. This is 
wholly at variance with the teaching of 
the experts in the matter—the Saints. 
Let us quote one of the very latest, St. 
Thérése. She writes that the least act 
of pure love of God is more potent for 
good than any amount of external ac- 
tivity. Evidently works of zeal are 
necessary, and they have power to 
sanctify those engaged in them, but on 
condition that they are inspired and 
permeated by the love of God. This is 
why the most active men were also 
most given to prayer and to the work of 
their own sanctification. St. Charles 
Borromeo was an indefatigable apostle, 
a bishop who, during an outbreak of 
the plague, daily risked his life in per- 
sonally ministering to his people. In 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan one 
may still see the immense collection of 
letters written by that tremendous 
worker. But he who labored so long 


and so hard also devoted long hours to 
prayer and holy reading. Towards the 
end of his life he daily devoted as much 
as six hours to prayer. One night he 
remained in prayer for eight hours on 
end. They seemed so short to him 
that, when told of the time, he sighed 
and complained that someone must 
have put the clock forward for the pur- 
pose of deceiving him. Not every one 
is called to act in like manner, for it is 
evident that this great pastor of souls 
had received a special grace, but the 
bestowal of such a gift must have been 
the reward of long and faithful practice 
of the interior life. 


Christian Thought 


One of the earliest of the late Abbot 
Vonier’s many books bears the title of 
“The Christian Mind.” This was one 
of two or three of his works which the 
Abbot himself regarded as his most - 
valuable contribution to right thinking. 
His contention was that it is possible 
for a man to be a practising Catholic, 
and even to be held up as a model 
Christian, though he lacked a truly 
“Christian mind.” By this expression 
Abbot Vonier meant, of course, much 
the same thing as “Christian 
Thought,” about which the November 
issue of La Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
has some excellent things to say. 
Actually Christianity is primarily a 
fact, an event, a life, nay, a new crea- 
tion (cfr. II Cor., v. 17), as a result of 
the tremendous fact of the advent on 
earth of the Son of God. Christian 
thought is the echo of the Christian 
life in the intellectual sphere. Strictly 
speaking, there is no naturally or spe- 
cifically Christian philosophy. Gilson 
and Maritain tell us that Christian 
philosophy is the historic fact of a 
thought—a mentality—objectively con- 
ditioned by the data of revelation and 
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subjectively by the quickening of the in- 
telligence through the gift of faith. 
Christian thought is not an extension 
of philosophic thought; it is philo- 
sophic thought enriched and corrected 
by the data of a new order. At its 
highest and purest, philosophy had at 
least glimpsed a large part of spiritual 
truth. 

P. Rideau, the author of the paper 
referred to, exemplifies the transforma- 
tion and enrichment of thought 
brought about by the Christian fact, by 
the debate between the pagan Celsus 
and the Christian Origen. Since both 
men were disciples of Plato, their mu- 
tual opposition could only be based on 
those points on which Platonism and 
Christianity are opposed to each other. 
The pagan brings forward three objec- 
tions, which, oddly enough, are still the 
stock objections of our most up-to-date 
critics who seem blissfully unaware of 
the fact that their difficulties were for- 
mulated, and refuted, so many cen- 
turies ago. Celsus finds fault with 
Christianity because it seeks its re- 
cruits among the ignorant and the sin- 
ful no less than among the wise and the 
good. Secondly, Christianity breaks 
with established custom and introduces 
a new thing. Thirdly, Christians 
grossly exaggerate their own impor- 
tance, inasmuch as they fondly imagine 
that they are a peculiar concern to 
God.. 

In the pagan thinker’s view God is 
the summit of the hierarchy of beings. 
Wisdom consists in holding oneself 
aloof from the sensible and in clinging 
to the spiritual, the divine. Com- 
munion with the divine is only possible 
to an élite—viz., to philosophers. But 
the living and true God—as opposed to 
philosophy’s ‘‘divine’’—is not merely 
at the apex of things; He transcends 
allthings. All that is depends on Him, 


while He himself is utterly independent 
of the world He made. Hence, while 
He is essentially unapproachable, He is 
likewise most easy of access, because 
He is a God of goodness and love and 
reveals Himself as such, so that to 
know Him—to contact Him, so to 
speak—there is no need of lofty flights 
of thought but rather of humility and 
simplicity of heart. 

Celsus’ second objection reveals an- 
other fundamental contrast between 
two mentalities. In Greek philosophic 
thought, “‘the divine”’ is the immutable 
world of ideas. The physical world and 
human history are subject to change, 
but certain immutable laws prevent 
novelty and make of history no more 
than a mobile reflection of the im- 
movable; hence, at the end of what 
they called ‘‘the cosmic year,” every- 
thing begins again da capo. To this 
dream Christian thought opposes the 
unique fact of the Incarnation which 
forges once for all an indissoluble link 
between humanity and God: ‘History 
is the extension to individuals of what 
has been acquired for the whole race.” 
The value of tradition and of progress 
depends on their relation to Christ, 
who is the center of history. History is 
not an unending progress. Christi- 
anity is final: there is nothing beyond 
it. Christ has established the final 
order. In Him and through Him 
Christian thought reaches its full de- 
velopment until it attains its final con- 
summation in the vision of uncreated 
Reality in the light of glory. 

Lastly, on what grounds do Chris- 
tians regard themselves as the objects 
of a special concern to God? In the 
view of the pagan Celsus, man is no 
more than a cog in the immense 
machinery of the world, and has no 
more than the value of a cog. This 
view is very prevalent to-day. In 


— 
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view of the stupendous size of the 
cosmos, man, we are told, should 
realize his insignificance. Against this 
travesty of humility, Christian thought 
loudly asserts that one human being is 
of greater worth than the whole ma- 
terial universe. ‘One thought of the 
human mind is of greater value than 
the whole universe,’ says St. John of 
the Cross. This is almost Pascal’s 
dictum that ‘‘all bodies together cannot 
produce one intellectual act.’’ Even as 
God transcends the whole of creation, 
so does the human person transcend 
the physical universe. The ancient 
world was a stranger to such a notion, 
and our modern totalitarian States 
also will have none of it, but it is funda- 
mental in Christian thought and or- 
ganically linked to the fact of the In- 
carnation: ‘‘He loved me and gave 
Himself for me’”’ (Gal., ii. 20). Thus 
does Christian thought give us a right 
notion of God, of the world, and of our- 
selves. Reason, if not blinded by pas- 
sion, might have risen to such notions. 
Experience shows that, where Christian 
thought is ignored, the dignity of the 
human person is grievously jeopar- 
dized. ‘‘Christianity,’’ the writer in 
L.N.R.T. concludes, ‘‘whose primary 
and basic purpose it is to bring to 
man’s notice the supernatural world. . . 
further enables him to realize himself 
in his own proper sphere.” 


Human Origins 


As a corollary to the foregoing para- 
graph it may be of interest to add a 
note on man’s origin. The problem is 
as old as man himself, and a final 
answer seems as remote as ever. Ina 
recent number of -L’Ami du Clergé 
(November 6, 1947) there is a summing 
up of the conclusions arrived at by 
Pére Bergougniou in his lectures de- 
livered at the Catholic Faculty of 


Toulouse. Since man belongs to the 
animal kingdom, he cannot but have 
affinities with the animal world; he 
may even have ‘‘ascended,”’ as regards 
his body, from some animal group. If 
such an ascent were admitted, it would 
have to be located at the beginning of 
the Pleistocene period. The essential 
difference between man and the rest of 
the animal kingdom is, of course, the 
fact that man has a spiritual soul, 
which is likewise the source and 
principle of his bodily life. If we 
grant—it is by no means proven—that 
man’s body is an offshoot of the an- 
thropoid group, we may ask how the 
change came about. P. Bergougniou 
points out that it is not enough to ex- 
amine the size or volume of the brain; 
its surface and convolutions must also 
be taken into account. “The human 
brain has twice as many neura as that 
of the pithecanthropus, and four times 
as many as that of the chimpanzee 
though it has not twice, or four times, 
the volume of the latter’s brain.” 
How came so highly differentiated a 
brain to be formed? The change re- 
quired two conditions: a slow co- 
alescence of the cranial bones and a 
notable slowing down of growth. A 
chimpanzee attains adult age in four 
years and is old when he attains his 
seventh—a condition equivalent to 
that of a man of sixty. In the present 
state of our knowledge, two abrupt 
changes are required to explain the 
advent of man (besides the creation of 
his soul), the one allowing for the de- 
velopment of his brain and the other 
slowing down his growth. P. Ber- 
gougniou concludes: ‘‘Whether or not 
these two changes occurred simul- 
taneously, they cannot be ascribed to 
chance: here the Creator intervened.” 
And if we bear in mind that everything 
happens as if the whole of creation 
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moved towards man as to its goal, we 
are struck with wonderment at the 
slow and lengthy ripening of a plan 
which is none other than the plan con- 
ceived and decreed by “Ultimate 
Reality,” which is Aldous Huxley’s 
term for ‘‘God.” I may here add a 
note on a new view of the universe 
lately propounded by Canon Lamaftre 
of Louvain. In the learned professor’s 
opinion, all the matter of the universe 
was originally concentrated in an 
atom. When the Creator of this 
mighty atom caused it to explode, the 
fragments were flung into limitless 
space at varying speeds; for instance, 
twenty-nine kilometers a second in the 
case of the sun, or forty-thousand 
kilometers a second in the case of the 
most distant stars. The disintegration 
of the atom lately achieved by man 
reproduces, on an infinitesimally small 
scale, the Creator’s act at the be- 
ginning. It is suggested that the 
mysterious cosmic rays, which so 


puzzle the scientists, may possibly be 
belated witnesses of past superradio 
activities—the last survivors, as it 
were, of the beginning of things, when 
matter, light and heat first rushed 
headlong into infinite space. 

One thing, at any rate, seems certain. 
The universe is incomparably vaster 
than men imagined even until quite 
recently. The Mount Wilson telescope 
has revealed the existence of stars five- 
hundred million light years away. One 
light year is reckoned at ten trillion 
kilometers. A trillion is represented by 
the first digit followed by eighteen 
noughts! The imagination reels under 
the shock of such figures. Yet, the 
soul of a little child is a far greater 
marvel, and, in the words of a famous 
commentator on St. Thomas, the least 
supernatural good of one soul—the 
least degree of sanctifying grace—in- 
comparably surpasses the beauty and 
worth of the entire natural world or 
universe. 











Answers to Questions 


Was the Accusation Sufficient? 


Question: Lucas Melchior knows 
well the ‘“‘distinctio specifica inter 
delectationem veneream completam et 
incompletam.’”’ He committed the 
latter sin—delectatio incompleta—ten 
times. In confession, however, through 
inadvertence, he said: ‘‘Pollutionem 
habui decies.’”’ Now, Father Paul says 
Lucas Melchior must confess his real 
sin in the next confession, as it has not 
been accused. Father Joseph, how- 
ever, Claims that Melchior’s confession 
was integral, since delectatio incompleta 
is contained in the completa, like pars in 
toto. 

SacERDos Minus Doctus. 


Answer: The accusation surely con- 
tained all the sin committed, at least 
in the external species of a greater sin, 
because the external sin may have been 
willed although not actually com- 
mitted. Besides, the penitent was in 
good faith and told the greater sin only 
through inadvertence, and this accusa- 
tion contained more than was ex- 
ternally committed; therefore, he 
easily complied with the divine precept 
of telling sins according to number and 
kind, especially in view of his good 
faith and what appears to be merely a 
slip of his tongue. Theologians, too, 
allow prudent reserve in interrogating 
penitents in matters of the sixth com- 
mandment, even where there is danger 
of not getting an integral confession 
because interrogations theoretically 
correct can make confession odious. 
So, even where the penitent in good 
faith makes a non-integral confession 
of the sexto matter, he can ordinarily 
be excused from completing its in- 


tegrity. 


Orationes Imperate Long- 
Continued 


Question: .In a gathering of priests 
the question was mooted whether the 
Ordinary of the diocese could impose an 
Oratio pro re gravi, or pro re gravi in 
dlcl. imperata, for many months on end. 
Such an oration, it seemed to the 
padres, supposed an emergency, ‘“‘and 
emergencies don’t last for an indefinite 
length of time.” Nor did such a 
perpetual oratio imperata seem to be in 
accord with the spirit of the Liturgy, to 
say nothing of its becoming odious in 
the longrun. Hence, it was the opinion 
of the reverend gathering that the 
Oratio pro re gravi—and, still more, the 
Oratio pro re gravi in dicl. imperata— 
was no longer obligatory when the 
emergency was over—say, “‘when suf- 
ficient rain had fallen and more rain 
was actually harmful.” Quid dicendum 
de hac re? 

CuPiIpus ADDISCENDI. 


Answer: Surely, there are causes 
that are perpetual in a limited sense, 
such as the needs of the Holy Father in 
an unbelieving world and a world con- 
spiring against Christ and His Vicar. 
Accordingly, we have bishops ordering 
the prayer Pro Papa year after year. 
Then, too, the Prayers after Mass were 
occasioned by the troubles of the Holy 
Father in the seventies, but they con- 
tinued when those troubles were long 
over. Finally, they were extended for 
the return to unity of a nation poten- 
tially mighty in the Christian order. 

And if I remember aright, we had in 
Rome back in the time of Pope Pius X 
two seasonal prayers: one for rain and 
the other against floods; and of course 
when the ordinary season of danger for 
each was over, the respective prayers 
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ceased. The time, however, 
definitively fixed by months. 

So, in reference to the query there is 
a fair presumption that the prayer ends 
with the emergency that it was or- 
dered for, unless the contrary appear 
from the positive instructions of the 
local Ordinary. Some bishops are 
loath to prescribe a liturgical prayer 
even for a continuing cause except over 
a limited period of time. But there is 
nothing to prevent a local Ordinary 
from prescribing such prayer year in 
and year out. 


was 


Accepting Parochial Contribu- 
tions from Nominal Catholics 


Question: Clerical opinion being 
divided on the following problem, I 
appeal to you for further enlighten- 
ment. Many supposedly Catholics 
never come to Mass and are satisfied 
with doing their Easter duty. On the 
priest’s census or parish visitation, 
however, they follow the custom of the 
place and give their offerings for the 
support of the Church. Some priests 
hold that it is not a good policy to 
accept money under such circum- 
stances, lest the donors consider that 
by contributing so they have dis- 
charged all the duties of good Catho- 
lics, even when the persons in question 
do not make their Easter duty. Other 
priests see no inconsistency in ac- 
cepting their money for church support. 
Quid de hoc? 

SACERDOS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Let us begin by saying that 
an individual is rated as a Catholic 
until he publicly apostatizes. And he 
is in truth a Catholic if he keeps the 
faith, although he is not keeping the 
commandments of God and of the 
Church, and therefore here and now 
lacks spiritual security. There are 
other Catholics who go to church often 
and even approach the Sacraments 
with seasonal frequency; yet, their 


. parishioners. 


daily lives do not suggest that they are 
living in the state of grace (e.g., men 
paying more rent each year for their 
swank housing facilities than they 
earn from the political office they hold, 
married couples whose fertility seems 
to stop automatically with two chil- 
dren). The church offerings of these 
people are not refused; so, why should 
we scorn the offerings of those who 
manifest their religion only on a single 
occasion or two each year? However, 
the parochial visitation collection it- 
self seems to stand in need of justifica- 
tion; for it does tend to corroborate 
the excuse given by careless Catholics 
that priests are more anxious for collec- 
tions than for the spiritual welfare of 
The practice may, of 
course, be a carry-over of a custom 
introduced by immigrants and ex- 
tended to their children of the first or 
second generation. Where the custom 
exists, the priest has at least a pretext 
for the visitation of the home, and his 
presence may be an urge to at least the 
rare practice of the very salutary virtue 
of almsgiving. And even the rare 
exercise of a virtue has its effect in dis- 
posing souls to return to God, at least 
eventually. 


Is Delayed Communion 
Justifiable? 


Question: A pastor of many years’ 
experience in convert-making has used 
the following method in the reception 
of adults into the Church. Is there 
anything wrong with it? 

After several months of instruction 
he baptizes the group on an appro- 
priate Sunday with the ceremonies 
described in the Ritual, namely: abso- 
lute baptism for those never baptized 
at all, an abjuration or profession of 
faith, conditional baptism and sacra- 
mental confession with conditional 
absolution for those doubtfully bap- 
tized. 
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He has those baptized continue the 
instructions for a month or more with 
the purpose of keeping them longer 
under instruction, putting more stress 
on the Holy Eucharist and making the 
First Communion an event. Is this 
spacing of Baptism and First Com- 
munion contrary to any law; or is the 
pastor himself allowed to determine 
such a procedure? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The delay is relatively 
short and the hoped-for benefits ap- 
pear to be a full justification of the 
practice. In mission lands there is a 
long catechumenate, and it is presump- 
tively called for on various scores. The 
Church herself prescribes that Sacred 
Orders and even the Minor Orders be 
received at intervals. And this spacing 
of Baptism and Holy Communion 
seems to have everything in its favor. 


When Is a Lie Not a Lie? 


Question: Would you consider the 
following case and give us your 
opinion? A lie according to most 
moralists is a locutio contra mentem ad 
fallendum (Noldin, Vol. III, p. 636; 
Merkelbach, Vol. II, pp. 857 sqq.; 
Davis, Vol. II, pp. 381 sq., and 
others). According to these same 
authors a lie is per se a venial sin. 

The problem is this: it is difficult to 
show how many actions done daily 
fall under this category of lying and 
for that reason must be put down as 
venial sins. Take, for example, the 
popular fable of Santa Claus. To pic- 
ture to young minds this grand old 
man of the North Pole with his red 
suit, long whiskers, reindeer and the 
rest of the fairy tale is nothing else 
than a lie according to the above 
definition—contra mentem ad fallendum. 
Must we hold then that all parents who 
tell their little ones about Santa Claus 
are liars, and sin venially? We are not 
considering the better alternative of 
telling the children about the goodness 
and generosity of the Christ Child, or 
telling them the story of St. Nicholas. 


That, of course, would be the Christian 
thing; but in many cases old Santa 
Claus would not be ousted from 
modern life without much resistance. 
Again, to give the children the story of 
St. Nicholas will not solve the ques- 
tion; for the popular Santa Claus of 
to-day has little in common with the 
great Saint of centuries ago. The story 
of Santa Claus with his North Pole 
residence, his Brownie helpers and the 
other details, is not true. How then 
can it be justified, or how take this 
fable out from under the definition of a 
lie? 

Further, take the problem of the 
jocose lie and, more so, practical jokes 
so popular to-day? The person who is 
to be taken in must be deceived or the 
joke fails. Many times not only those 
playing the prank get a good laugh, but 
even the victim enjoys being fooled. Is 
the practical joke which contains a 
locutio contra mentem ad fallendum a 
venial sin when it is perpetrated solely 
for the fun of all concerned? 

If these instances be not venial sins, 
what keeps them from being such in 
the light of moral theology? 

BETWIXT AND BETWEEN. 


Answer: At the turn of the century 
some professor at a secular university 
in Chicago thought he had discovered 
that literalism in a principle leads to 
dead ends. The genial Peter Finley 
Dunne was much amused by the 
seriousness of the professor, and he 


propounded the same dilemma to the ~ 


intelligentsia and the sub-intelligentsia 
at the fictitious retail store on Archey 
Road in the Socratic query: ‘“‘When’s 
a lie not a lie?’’ He himself was hardly 
more capable of solving the problem 
than was the professor himself who 
raised it. And so the Philosopher of 
Archey Road remarked to his slow- 
thinking foil that ‘‘some of our own 
taught a doctrine something like that, 
but they were saints; and, believe me, 
only a saint can make use of mental 
reservation,” 
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Now, the definition quoted of a lie 
hardly has every element that makes a 
full definition; because clever speech 
is used in the hope that the listener will 
deceive himself, and does for the most 
part do just that; yet, the speaker 
may have spoken the literal truth. 
Like St. Athanasius telling his pursuers 
to hasten and they would come up to 
the one they were seeking, the same 
speaker wants his hearers to misunder- 
stand him, and he has no obligation to 
guard them against self-deception ex- 
cept where he is bound not to let them 
deceive themselves. So, the foreseen 
misunderstanding cannot constitute 
the essence of a lie; for it is not the 
perversion of speech, that is, the use of 
speech which taken in context both of 
words and of circumstances can have no 
reasonable meaning but a false one. If 
this is not true, then there is no lawful 
way of guarding a secret; for a person 
answering a direct question would then 
have to reveal the secret by indirection. 
Accordingly, a categorical answer to 
the contrary is still speech that taken 
in its context reveals no more than this: 
“Either I don’t know anything about 
the thing you ask; or if I do, I cannot 
reveal it.” And that in the light of cir- 
cumstances is what “I don’t know” or 
just ““No” means. 

Christmas stories for children are 
symbolic truth, and were used in one 
form or other in all Christian ages; and 
practical jokes are like novels with their 
sequel ahead. Seldom is the butt of a 
joke without his cue, as also in the case 
of conundrums. Hence, if we define a 
lie as speech which necessarily deceives, 
we can find a justification for the use of 
fairy stories, practical jokes, etc.; be- 
cause then the thing said has to be 
construed to avoid either present or 
future absurdity. Even the old ca- 
nonical rule ran: laws must be con- 


strued when their apparent sense leads 
to absurdity. 


Is This Kind of Recorded Music 
' Forbidden in Churches? 


Question: A concern selling wire re- 
cording machines makes this sugges- 
tion. The priest can record good 
Catholic radio programs on this ma- 
chine for future use. Some pastors 
have bought these machines with the 
result that they have recorded the 
singing of Catholic hymns, such as 
those sung on the Saturday night 
Joyous Rosary program. They like- 
wise recorded hymns sung by radio 
stars and made this use of them: they 
attached the wire recorders to the public 
address system in their churches and 
thus had the hymns given in their 
churches—outside Mass, though. 
While the congregation is leaving one 
Mass and another congregation is en- 
tering, the recording machine is playing 
its hymns. 

Now, I have a note written in my 
textbook (taken while I was in the 
seminary) to the effect that a Decree 
of the Congregation of Rites, n. 4247, 
forbids the playing of a gramaphone in 
church. I am inclined to think that 
this wire recording is also forbidden in 
church. What is your opinion? I 
think that the question is timely; for 
the people are talking. Some are for 
it; others question its propriety. 

Just A CURATE. 


Answer: Yes, Rome did forbid the 
use of records and machine-playing as 
a substitute for an organist and singers 
at Solemn Mass and at other functions 
by a rescript of February 11, 1910. 
That Decree reads: “Rmus Archi- 
presbyter Curatus Vallisfiorite Squill- 
acensis Diceceseos, de consensu sui Rmi 
Episcopi Administratoris Apostolici, 
a Sacra Rituum Congregatione sequen- 
tis dubii solutionem humillime ex- 
postulavit; nimirum: An in Missa 
solemni et aliis functionibus in 
Ecclesiis, quibus est carentia magistri 
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organi vel cantorum, etiam laicorum, 
liceat uti machina vulgo dicta Gram- 
mafono, pro cantu stricte liturgico 
gregoriano, partium variabilium aut 
invariabilium Misse solemnis, Hym- 
norum et aliorum Canticorum? Et 
sacra eadem Congregatio, exquisito 
Commissionis Liturgice suffragio, pro- 
posito dubio respondendum consuit: 
Negative. Atque ita rescripsit, die 11 
Februarii 1910.” 

Something altogether different has 
been here forbidden. The principle 
underlying the prohibition is the im- 
propriety, at least, of ‘“‘canned music 
and singing”’ at divine services. This 
between-Mass replaying of singing or 
music of a sacred nature may also be 
judged improper by either local Or- 
dinaries or Rome itself. But one thing 
is sure, namely, that its prohibition 
doesn’t come under Decree 4247 of the 
Congregation of Rites. 


Orations at Office of the Dead 


Question: According to Rule, we 
recite a Nocturn of the Office of the 
Dead with Lauds twice a month in 
choir. The first day is for our de- 
ceased Religious, the second for our 
deceased benefactors. In the Breviary, 
the rubric for the prayer to be recited 
is: “Dicitur Oratio conveniens ex iis 
que sequuntur.’’ From this rubric, I 
would conclude that the proper prayer 


for the deceased members of our 
clerical congregation would be ‘Deus 
qui inter apostolicos sacerdotes,”’ and 
for our deceased benefactors ‘‘Deus 
veniz largitor.” Yet, the Pustet Brevi- 
ary has another rubric ‘In Officio 
Defunctorum per annum,” and under 
it the three prayers: “Deus qui inter 
apostolicos sacerdotes,’’ ‘Deus venice 
largitor,” and ‘‘Fidelium Deus omnium 
Conditor.”” Following this rubric, we 
have been saying these three prayers on 
both days for many years. In the new 
Benziger Breviary, the title above 
these three prayers is: ‘In Officio pro 
Defunctis 1m genere,’’ which seems 
more logical. Since we do not say the 
Office for ‘‘Defunctis in Genere,’’ but 
for specified deceased, are we justified 
in continuing the use of the three 
prayers? REcTOR CHORI. 


Answer: This discrepancy in the 
rubrics of the Office of the Dead per 
annum was caused by the revision of 
the Roman Ritual in 1925. In the new 
Ritual the rubric, ‘In Officio Defunc- 
torum per annum,” was changed to 
“In Officio pro Defunctis in genere.” 
Since your Office of the Dead is recited 
for a definite group, it would seem that 
the oratio conveniens should be used in 
place of the three prayers mentioned. 
Since this is a point that would affect 
uniformity of practice in the houses of 
your community, it should be sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the General 
Chapter. 

JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Roman Documents 
The Encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy 


The Catholic and the daily press 
have already acquainted us with the 
fact that His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
has graciously favored the Hierarchy, 
clergy and faithful of the Church with 
an Encyclical on the entire Sacred 
Liturgy, opening appropriately with 
the words “Mediator Dei.” It is 
truly a treatise on the mediatorship of 
Christ and His Church with the 
Blessed Trinity. We are thus given 
a second document from our present 
Holy Father on the inner life of the 
Church, a worthy companion piece to 
his mighty Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body. The new Encyclical equals the 
former in the profundity of its thought 
and in the breadth and beauty of its 
vision. It therefore calls for, not mere 
reading, but careful study. There is 
little doubt but that it will become the 
basis for the study of the Liturgy in 
seminaries and Religious houses. 
Every effort should be made to bring 
its content to the attention and under- 
standing of the faithful. 

On reading the Encyclical, the 
writer was struck by the great simi- 
larity between its thought and the 
works of the late Monsignor Calle- 
waert of Bruges, Belgium, especially 
the first volume of his writings, ““De 
Sacra Liturgia Universim.” If there 
is any liturgist in our times who has 
captured best the mens Ecclesiz in the 
Sacred Liturgy, it is Monsignor Calle- 
waert. He was an historian of the 
Liturgy without being an antiquarian; 
a rubricist who understood what lies 
behind the law; an advocate of a 
wider and fuller participation of the 


faithful in the Liturgy without being 
untrue to rightful guidance of ecclesias- 
tical authority. The writer is happy 
to have the opportunity to pay tribute 
to a man who deserves general respect 
and reverence for his contribution to a 
true liturgical revival. 


The Encyclical “Mediator Dei” 
falls into three parts: I. The Sacred 
Liturgy in general; II. The Holy 


Eucharist; III. The Other Sacred 
Rites. In order to lead readers to 
their own reading and study of the 
Encyclical, the writer will summarize 
these three sections of the Encyclical 
in successive issues of this REVIEW, 
inserting here and there appropriate 
quotations. 

Since the turn of the century a singu- 
lar interest has been shown in liturgical 
studies, especially within certain mon- 
asteries of the Benedictine Order. 
Moreover, the faithful have come to 
participate more in the Liturgy “‘in the 
way that was theirs,” with the cult of 
the Eucharist becoming, as it should 
be, the very center and true source of 
Christian piety. These developments 
have been fully in accord with the de- 
sires of the Holy See. The Pope cites 
his own publication of the New Latin 
version of the Psalter (which forms so 
much of the Church’s official prayer) as 
intended to lead to a better apprecia- 
tion of the rich content and great 
unction of the Psalms. 


Erroneous Ideas Compromise Liturgical 
Revival 

Despite all this, certain trends in the 

liturgical revival have caused concern. 
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That the Sacred Liturgy is not properly 
appreciated in some quarters is indeed 
a cause of regret; but the remedies 
proposed have at times been too novel 
and imprudent, and have even de- 
parted from sound doctrinal principles. 
Certain individuals have compromised 
the liturgical revival by advancing 
erroneous principles both of theory and 
practice, some of which have in fact 
been contrary to the doctrines of faith 
and of the spiritual life. Sound doc- 
trine and official regulation must be 
the guiding norms of any true liturgical 
progress. Above all, participation in 
the Liturgy must be in accord with 
what the Holy See deems proper. 

Though he finds it necessary to 
interfere authoritatively at this time, 
the Pope makes it quite clear that he 
does so in no hostile spirit. His réle is 
to praise and approve what is rightly 
done, as well as to restrain and reprove 
what is improper. 

“Let not the apathetic and the 
tepid think themselves approved by 
Us, however, when We reprove 
those who are in error and restrain 
those who are going too far. Nor let 
the imprudent think that We have 
covered them with praise when We 
correct those who are negligent and 
lazy.” 

True Notion of the Liturgy 


In its essence the Liturgy is the con- 
tinued exercise of the priestly office of 
Christ. In every liturgical action 
Christ 1s present with the Church: 


“Christ is present in the august 
sacrifice of the altar, both in the per- 
son of His minister and especially 
under the Eucharistic species; He is 
present in the Sacraments by His 
power which He pours into them that 
they may be efficacious instruments 
of sanctity; He is present in the 
praises and in the petitions directed 
to God, as it is written: ‘For where 
two or three are gathered together 


for My sake, there am I in the 

midst of them.’ ”’ 

From this it follows that the prin- 
cipal element in every act of divine 
worship is the internal element, since 
it is necessary to live in Christ, to give 
oneself wholly to Him, so that in Him, 
with Him and through Him our 
Heavenly Father is given the glory 
which is His due. Thus, it becomes 
immediately evident how erroneous it 
is to regard the Liturgy merely from 
its external side or from its ceremonial, 
or even to see in it simply a sum of 
laws and rules governing the sacred 
rites. God is honored worthily only if 
the minds and souls of the worshippers 
are so elevated as to seek after greater 
perfection of soul, for which the Lit- 
urgy provides grace by reason of the 
abiding union and action of Christ in 
His Church. Thus is the soul raised 
more completely and more closely 
towards God. 


Liturgy and the Spiritual Life 


In the Liturgy, and especially in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, ‘‘the work 
of our Redemption is continued and its 
fruits are applied to us.” The Lit- 
urgy, therefore, has an objective effi- 
cacy, of divine origin, linking the 
action of the individual worshipper 
with that of Christ, and making “‘it in 
a certain sense the action of the whole 
community.” Notwithstanding this 
fact, the subjective state and disposition 
of the worshipper do not fade into 
insignificance. They are essential if 
the objective value is to be fruitful for 
the individual. 

“Tt must be affirmed that the work 
of Redemption, which is in itself in- 
dependent of our will, requires the 
effort of our souls in order that we 
may attain eternal salvation.”’ 

If then it is wrong for private piety 
to neglect the Sacrifice of the Altar and 
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the Sacraments, it is also wrong to 
separate the counsels and works of 
piety, the correcting of vices and 
growth in virtue, from the Sacred 
Liturgy. Since the virtue of religion 
is primarily a consecration of the will, 
which must therefore be enlightened by 
truth and fortified by true asceticism, 
it necessarily calls for meditation and 
the spiritual exercises. Personal or 
subjective piety must have its place. 
It cannot be neglected simply because 
it is outside the sphere of public wor- 
ship, as some have maintained. When 
the mind is prepared and the soul is 
purified privately, a fuller participa- 
tion in the sanctifying action of the 
Church is thereby ensured. Souls so 
trained are sensitive during liturgical 
worship to the urgings of divine grace 
and to a fuller imitation of Christ. 
This redounds to the good of the whole 
Mystical Body. 

“Not only by the work of her min- 
isters, but also by that of the indi- 
vidual faithful who are inspired in 
such a way by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, the Church strives to perme- 
ate, with the same spirit, the private, 
the conjugal, the social, the economic 
and the political life and actions of 
men, so that all those who are called 
children of God may more easily 
reach the end set out for them.” 
There is no repugnance between the 

objective and subjective in the Liturgy, 
between public and private prayer 
(though the former has greater excel- 
lence), between moral science and 
contemplation, between the ascetical 
life and liturgical piety, between the 
Church’s mission to teach and govern 
and her sacred ministry. 


Official Regulation of the Liturgy 
Priestly power in the Church comes 
from above. It is not transmitted by 
heredity or descent or by delegation 
from the faithful. Rather it is con- 
ferred on chosen men through a spirit- 


ual generation in Holy Orders. Only 
these are marked with the indelible 
sign by which they are conformed to 
the priesthood of Christ, and their 
hands alone are consecrated. 

“It is to those who have received 
Holy Orders, then, that all must 
turn who wish to live in Christ, to re- 
ceive from them the comfort and 
the nourishment of the spiritual life, 
to receive the salutary medicine by 
which they are healed and made 
strong and so enabled to arise from 
the ruin and corruption of vice.” 


Just as this power of the priesthood 
comes from authority, so its exercise is 
essentially dependent upon authority. 
This subordination is particularly nec- 
essary in view of the fact that the Lit- 
urgy must conform to the truths of 
faith as these are proclaimed by the 
supreme magisterium. The Liturgy 
does not determine or constitute the 
Catholic faith, but it does contain the 
entire faith and gives public profession 
of it, and likewise provides for the 
exercise of the virtues of hope and 
charity. 

The power to regulate the Liturgy 
includes the right to change whatever 
is deemed not entirely congruous and 
to add whatever contributes more to 
the honor of Christ and the Holy 
Trinity and to the instruction and 
edification of the faithful. The divine 
in the Liturgy cannot be altered one 
iota. The human elements, however, 
can be varied according to changing 
circumstances. Ecclesiastical author- 
ity has sanctioned many such changes, 
and thus a splendid variety of rites has 
evolved since the first centuries. All 
this bears testimony, not to any 
retrogression, but to the continuing 
life of the Church throughout the ages. 

Many differentfactorshave prompted 
this growth of the Sacred Liturgy. 
Much of the development has been 
ohly a reflection of a fuller and deeper 
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understanding of the doctrines of faith 
as these have been officially proclaimed 
through the centuries—the Incarna- 
tion, the Eucharistic Sacrament and 
Sacrifice, the Divine Motherhood of the 
Virgin Mary. Changes in the disci- 
pline of the Sacraments have also had 
their effect, as for example in the 
catechumenate for Baptism, the ad- 
ministration of Penance, the reception 
of Holy Communion under one species 
in the Latin Church. New practices 
of piety not strictly connected with the 
Liturgy (such as more fervent devo- 
tion to the Holy Eucharist, Christ 
Suffering, His Most Sacred Heart, 
greater veneration of His Virgin Mother 
and her most chaste Spouse, public 
pilgrimages to the tombs of martyrs, 
- penitential processions to churches in 
the Holy City of Rome), have contrib- 
uted very considerably to the enrich- 
ment of the Liturgy. Progress in the 
arts of painting, architecture and 
music has had a profound influence in 
fixing many of the externals of the 
Liturgy. The Church has welcomed 
these developments. But at the same 
time, especially since the institution of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, she 
has resisted the efforts of private indi- 
viduals and even of particular churches 
to corrupt the Liturgy with their own 
preferences. 


New Liturgical Customs Banned 


At present only the Supreme Pontiff 
may regulate the Liturgy; he alone can 
sanction any change (Canon 1257). 
Executive responsibility for the obser- 
vance of all liturgical laws rests with 
the Bishops (Canon 1261). Noothers, 
not even the clergy, have any right to 
interfere in a matter affecting the 
religious life of the entire Christian 
community, the exercise of the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ, and the worship 
of God and the sanctification of men. 


Any such unwarranted action is a dis- 
ruption of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The Liturgy must develop, but always 
in an orderly manner. 


“Those must be severely reproved 
who, with rash boldness, deliberately 
introduce new liturgical customs or 
command that rites be revived 
which have long since fallen into dis- 
use and are not in agreement with 
the current law and rubrics.”’ 


The Holy Father expresses deep 
regret that some have dared to use the 
vernacular at Mass, to transfer the 
dates of feasts, and even to omit parts 
of the Old Testament they believed 
unsuited to modern needs. 

On the question of liturgical lan- 
guage, the Encyclical reiterates the 
traditional stand of the Holy See. 
The use of Latin is a ‘‘clear and beauti- 
ful sign of unity” and a safeguard of 
truth. Exceptions (“in many cere- 
monies the use of the vulgar tongue can 
be extremely valuable for the people’’) 
must always be authorized by the Holy 
See. As to the restoration of ancient 
rites and styles, it must be remem- 
bered that antiquity alone is no mark 
of excellence, and that later develop- 
ments were allowed by the Church, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
for the good of souls. They, too, are 
the work of the unspotted Spouse of 
Christ. 

The true Catholic does not look back- 
wards for doctrine or discipline. 
Neither will he turn to the past in 
matters of public worship. 


“Everything, therefore, should be 
done in due union with the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. No one may arro- 
gate to himself the right of estab- 
lishing norms for himself and by his 
own judgment, or of imposing them 
upon others by his own will.” 


FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 

















Homiletic Bart 


Gomilies on the Lituroy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


First Sunday after Easter 
Our Saviour, the God of Peace 


“Peace be to you’’ (John, xx. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Peace through faith in the risen Saviour, 
the keynote of to-day’s Liturgy. 
(2) Meaning of peace. 
(3) Reasons for lack of peace. 
(4) How can I acquire peace? 
(5) Conclusion. 


This day is often called Low Sunday 
to distinguish it from the glorious 
Easter that preceded it. It is also 
known as White Sunday because in the 
early Church the catechumens bap- 
tized on Holy Saturday discarded on 
this day the white robes which they had 
worn during the octave. Their spiritual 
rebirth was now complete. They were 
now in possession of that inner spiritual 
peace which the Saviour had prom- 
ised, and which comprises the leading 
thought in to-day’s Liturgy of the 
Mass. Henceforth His faithful fol- 
lowers would proclaim Him as the God 
of peace. 

Yes, Jesus came into the world with 
a promise of peace, and left it with a 
message of peace. When the Angels 
announced His arrival, they added: 
“On earth peace to men of good will.” 
At the Last Supper, His farewell words 
were: ‘‘My peace I give you, My peace 
I leave with you.” And the first words 
after His resurrection were the same: 
“Peace be to you.” 


Meaning of Peace 

Three times the risen Saviour re- 
peated these words in the course of 
His conversation with His despondent 
disciples. And, imitating the Saviour, 
every time when the priest enters your 
homes, he likewise prays: ‘‘Peace be 
unto this house and all who dwell 
therein.”” And do not these words 
indicate the very purpose of Christ’s 
coming? The purchase price for that 
peace was Calvary. Through Calvary 
and the Cross our blessed Redeemer 
reéstablished peace between God and 
man. Henceforth it is His earnest de- 
sire that peace among men and na- 
tions should prevail. 

And what is peace? St. Augustine 
calls peace the tranquillity of order. 
And when is a thing in order? When 
all parts of the whole exercise their 
proper function for which they are 
called into being, we have order, we 
have peace. Take a machine, a clock, 
the members of our body, of society or 
nations—every individual thing has its 
designated purpose for peace and 
order. Thus, the purpose of the pencil 
is to write, of a watch to keep time, and 
of man to serve God. How early in 
life and how often were we not re- 
minded of the question: “Why did 
God make you?”” You know the cor- 
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rect answer: ‘“To know God, to love 
Him, and to serve Him.” Here we 
have the secret to peace and happiness. 


Reasons for Lack of Peace 


We say everyone prays and longs for 
peace—peace with God, within him- 
self, and with his fellow-men. Some, 
however, question this statement, say- 
ing: ‘If that be true, why that strange 
history of nations which records one 
war after another, constant civil strife, 
individual rivalries, quarrels and dis- 
sensions, thrusting themselves on every 
page of history?’ Yet, strange as it 
may seem, the very object of wars and 
strifes between individuals or nations is 
often nothing more than a battle for 
peace itself. Many strifes are necessary 
to satisfy injured justice and to restore 
peace; even the horrors of war must 
often be faced if we are to obtain peace. 

But why is there not more peace on 
earth? Do you recall how Our 
Saviour wept as He drew near Jeru- 
salem? There you have the answer. 
It is ignorance, prejudice, obstinacy, 
man’s depravity of heart and mind 
that disturb the peace between God 
and man, between man and his fellow- 
man. 

How, then, can I procure and pre- 
serve true peace? Alone, unaided by 
God’s grace, man cannot secure this 
peace. That is why the Saviour came 
to show us the way to peace—to suffer 


and die to reéstablish peace. We be- 
come participants of this peace prin- 
cipally through the Sacraments, es- 
pecially through three of them. 

First of all, through Baptism we be- 
come participants of that inexhaustible 
reservoir of graces and blessings which 
the Saviour established through His 
passion and death. Then follows the 
Holy Eucharist which is the source and 
font of all peace—for the Eucharist is 
“God with us.” Thirdly, after -the 
Resurrection Jesus instituted the Sac- 
rament of Penance in order to restore 
peace back to the soul after we lose it 
through sin. 


Peace with God Essential 


Our logical conclusion, therefore, 
must be this: peace with God is es- 
sential for every other peace—with 
oneself or with our fellow-man. Only 
sincan mar that peace and friendship 
with God. When God’s peace has been 
lost, it is our first duty to re-acquire it 
and maintain it. Thenceforth, peace 
with self and with others will follow as 
night follows day. Peace is the su- 
preme gift to the world of the risen 
Christ, the God of peace. It is now 
ours for the taking. Let us, therefore, 
be firm believers in the Messiah and His 
teachings. Let us ever pray for that 
heavenly peace, for ourselves and for 
our grief-stricken world. Yes, may 
peace be with you, now and forever! 
Amen. 


Second Sunday after Easter 
The Good Shepherd, the God of Love 
“I am the good shepherd, and I know Mine and Mine know Me’’ (John, x. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Picture of the Good Shepherd in a prison 
cell 


(2) Position of a shepherd in the Orient. 
(3) The Good Shepherd of to-day’s Gospel. 


(4) The God of love. 

(5) God’s love embraces all men without dis- 
tinction. 

(6) Ours must be a requited love—love for 
love. 
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Some years ago the noted columnist, 
Susan Russell, paid a visit to a State 
Penitentiary to interview a prisoner 
sent up for murder. To her great sur- 
prise, on going through the men’s 
division, she saw on the walls of a cell 
a picture of the Good Shepherd—the 
one in which He is seeking the lost 
sheep. By permission of the warden 
she secured an interview with this 
man, who, after a day’s work on the 
road, came back at night to occupy this 
little cell. She inquired about the pic- 
ture, and this was his reply: 

“Well, long ago at home my mother 
had a picture like that. She always 
told us that no matter what we had 
done, if we were truly sorry and tried 
to do better, one day the Good 
Shepherd would find us and take’ us 
back to the shelter of His fold. She 
taught us a little prayer, too. Lady, I 
am sorry for my wasted life. Every 
night I say that prayer, and somehow 
I like to think He will find me one day 
and take me back again.” 

He told her this picture was given to 
him by a Good Shepherd nun whom he 
had asked for it. Somehow we, too, 
agree with the unfortunate man that 
the Good Shepherd will find him and 
bring him safely home. But without 
the memory of that picture and the 
prayer taught him by his mother, who 
knows if this man would ever have said 
a prayer again? And this thought, 
my friends, drives home to us the im- 
portance of the leading lesson of the 
entire Liturgy of to-day’s Holy Mass. 
It is the story of the Good Shepherd, 
the God of love. 


Position of Shepherd in Orient 


We of the Western world know little 
about the high position that the shep- 
herd of a sheepfold has always held in 
Oriental countries. Early every morn- 


ing, with staff and flute in hand, he 
calls together the sheep who recognize 
his voice. He leads the assembled 
flock into-the country where he selects 
the day’s pasture for them. 

In the Orient there are no fences or 
artificial barriers separating field from 
field, as in our country. The shepherd 
arranges for the pasture, remains with 
his flock all day, protects them from 
harm or injury, and guides them safely 
back to their respective owners every 
evening. There is always danger that a 
lamb or sheep may stray from the fold, 
or be injured amongst crags, brambles 
or rocks. Wolves and wild animals 
may be lurking along the way, ready 
to attack the flock. Should any be in- 
jured or attacked, the shepherd places 
it over his shoulders and carries it back 
home. In short, the faithful shepherd 
does four things: he learns to know his 
sheep; he feeds them; he protects 
them; he leads them. 


The Good Shepherd 


Now let us turn back to to-day’s 
Gospel story. Here was the setting. 
The Pharisees were censuring Christ 
for curing on the Sabbath. He had 
just cured a blind man, and for de- 
claring publicly his cure the blind man 
was declared an apostate and banished 
from the synagogue. In fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Ezechiel (xxxiv. 2-20), 
Jesus answered the Pharisees by pro- 
claiming Himself the Good Shepherd, 
saying: ‘‘I am the Good Shepherd, and 
I know Mine and Mine know Me.”’ 

In Holy Writ the word “know’”’ is 
frequently used for the word “‘love.”’ 
Jesus knows and loves His own. He 
knows our thoughts and desires; He 
knows our wants, worries and needs; 
He ordains everything for our good. 
When the whole human race was im- 
prisoned and shackled with sin, He 
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came. And, as the Good Shepherd, He 
ransomed us with His own life and 
blood. Like every other good shep- 
herd, He knows His sheep, He feeds 
them, He protects them, He leads 
them. 

And the Good Shepherd does all this 
with an all-embracing love. This is 
. indicated in the closing words of to- 
day’s Gospel when Jesus declared: 
“Other sheep I have that are not of 
this fold . . . there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” In other words, from 
now on there shall be no distinction be- 
tween Jew or Gentile. Henceforth all 
shall belong to one fold under one 
shepherd, under one all-embracing love. 


Returning Love for Love 


In turn, mark also these other words 


of the Good Shepherd: “I love Mine, 
and Mine love Me.”’ Onour part Jesus 
demands a requited love—love for love. 
“They shall hear My voice,’’ He says. 
The good sheep hear the voice of their 
Shepherd and follow His guidance. 
Interiorly, Jesus speaks to us through 
the voice of conscience. Exteriorly 
He speaks to us through His Church, 
through His visible representatives, the 
pastors of our souls. Our love for the 
Good Shepherd, the God of love, mani- 
fests itself not only in words, but in 
deeds as well. Therefore, obeying the 
admonition of St. Peter, “labor the 
more, that by good works you make 
sure your calling and election’’ (II 
Peter, i. 10) with the Good Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ our Saviour and Re- 
deemer, forever in heaven. Amen. 


Third Sunday after Easter 
Our Rule of Life—Man’s Love for the God of Love 


‘By doing good you shall put to silence the ignorance of foolish men’’ (I Peter, ii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A Christian’s rule of life must be love for 
the God of love. 

(2) Methods of demonstrating our love for 
God (Epistle). 

(3) Suffering is a proof of our love for God 
(Gospel). ' 

(4) The history of the Church is one of 
suffering. 

(5) The reward is eternal joy. 


A story is told about the famous 
Cardinal Howard of England which re- 
veals the sturdiness and nobility of his 
character. In early life he was a 
lieutenant in the British army. One 
day another officer found a scapular 
somewhere in the barracks. He brought 
it to the mess hall and hung the 
scapular on a chandelier over the table, 
where this object of devotion was held 


up to ridicule. When Lieutenant 
Howard entered, they pointed to it in 
derision, crying: “Here is something 
in your line. Isn’t this thing rather 
popish?”’ 

Recognizing his scapular, Lieutenant 
Howard strode to the middle of the 
room and spoke in strong and deter- 
mined words, saying: ‘“‘Yes, it is 
something I revere and esteem, and 
for which I am ready to draw my 
sword, if necessary, to defend.’”’ With 
that he drew his sword, and with the 
tip of it slowly took down the scapular 
from the chandelier, kissed it, and 
reverently pinned the emblem of his 
faith on his breast. Not another word 
was spoken, but all present forever 
afterwards highly respected the man 
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who had the courage to stand up for his 
religious convictions, and who was 
brave enough to draw the sword for 
what he believed. 


Demonstrating Our Love for God 


This little story demonstrates what 
the Liturgy in to-day’s Holy Mass 
wishes to convey, namely, Christian 
courage or man’s love for the God of 
love even under adverse circumstances. 
For, says St. Peter in to-day’s Epistle, 
“by doing good you shall put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men.” The 
opening prayer in to-day’s Mass points 
to the same truth when we pray: ‘“‘O 
God, since Thou dost show the light of 
Thy truth to those who are in error so 
that they might return to the path of 
right living, grant unto all who go by 
the name of Christian, both to reject 
what is opposed and to uphold what is 
becoming to this name.”’ 

To-day’s Epistle indicates how a 
good Christian may prove his love for 
the God of love in his daily conduct. 
He is to live and act so as to become the 
guiding force for all others who are stil] 
outside the fold. Like the Saviour 
Himself, His followers will frequently 
be misunderstood, abused and called 
upon to suffer for their faith. But in 
the midst of such suffering for the love 
of God, we are told by the Saviour to 
be glad and rejoice, for our joy will be 
very great at the end. 

Proof of our love for the one loved is 
frequently demonstrated through suf- 
fering and sacrifice. This was indi- 
cated by our Divine Saviour in His 
farewell address to His disciples on 
Holy Thursday evening shortly before 
His apprehension, denial and passion. 
Events at the time, however, trans- 
pired in such rapid succession that the 
force of that discourse was lost for the 
moment. To-day’s Gospel is only a 


part of the three touching chapters of 
St. John in which are recorded Our 
Lord’s farewell address. But now that 
the Saviour’s second departure is 
approaching, the Church once more re- 
minds us of the sorrowful portion of 
that memorable discourse. 


Suffering as Proof of Love 


Jesus affectionately, yet firmly, re- 
minds us, saying: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say 
to you, that you shall weep and lament, 
but the world shall rejoice; you shall 
be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.’”’ Eleven of the twelve 
Apostles who first heard those pro- 
phetical words from the lips of the 
Saviour saw their fulfillment to the 
letter. Like the young lieutenant in 
the British army (who later became 
Cardinal Howard), every one of them 
was not only willing to but in almost | 
every case actually did receive his 
eternal joy through the crown of 
martyrdom. Here is their gripping 
story as transmitted by history or 
Christian tradition. Peter was cruci- 
fied in Rome with his head down. An- 
drew was nailed to the cross, and from 
that pulpit of pain preached the truth 
for two days before dying. Philip was 
fastened to a cross and then over- 
whelmed with stones. James the Less 
was hurled to his death from. the 
pinnacle of the Temple, his legs broken 
and his skull crushed. James the 
Greater was beheaded. John was put 
into a cauldron of boiling oil. Matthew 
was murdered while preaching the 
Gospel. Thomas was pierced to death 
with lances while preaching in India. 
Simon and Jude died martyrs in Persia. 
Matthias, too, suffered martyrdom. 
Bartholomew was flayed alive and then 
beheaded in Armenia. And Paul was 
beheaded: 

Down through the centuries Christ’s 
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prediction has been fulfilled. Those 
who love Christ must be prepared to 
suffer with the God of love. At this 
very moment untold numbers of de- 
fenseless people of all nations weep, 
lament, are steeped in sorrow and 
grief, suffering hunger and want as in- 
nocent victims of cruel, Christ-hating 
leaders who continue to reject the 
Cross, the symbol of our faith, reject 
the Sermon on the Mount, and refuse 
to exercise the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. 


The Reward for Unfailing Love 


But for all such unfortunates there 


still remains a bright ray of hope. It is 
the promise of the Saviour, saying: 
“Your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy.” Joy, amidst sorrow, comes to 
such through the Sacrament of Christ’s 
own love, Holy Communion, the “‘life- 
giving food to our souls and life-saving 
help to our bodies,” as the closing 
prayer of to-day’s Mass expresses it. 
Thus, therefore, uniting our love with 
the God of love, we may face every 
trial and crisis courageously, always 
remembering the Saviour’s unqualified 
assurance, saying: “I will see you 
again, and your hearts shall rejoice, and 
your joy no one shall take from you.” 


Amen. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Christian Social Justice—Man’s Love for Man 


‘Whither art thou going?’’ (John, xvi. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Whither are we drifting? 

(2) Love of man for man or Christian social 
justice furnishes the solution. 

(3) Christian principles must prevail over 
the world. 

(4) The Holy Spirit must point the way and 
be our guide. 

(5) Vague generalities must be replaced with 
definite truths for our guidance. 


When pagan Rome was at the height 
of her glory, the common saying was: 
“All roads lead to Rome.” From her 
far-flung empire there came a con- 
tinuous flow of commerce and pilgrims. 
One of the main roads leading out of 
the city, and over which Rome’s 
proud legions frequently marched, is 
still known as the Appian Way. We 
are told that one day St. Peter was 
walking along this same road, leaving 
the city. He was discouraged, dis- 
appointed, despondent about the slow 


progress of the Church and the many 
persecutions of his Christian followers. 
But on the way he met the Lord in 
human form. 

No sooner had Peter recognized the 
Master than he cried out: ‘Quo 
vadis, Domine”’ (Whither goest Thou, 
Lord)?”” And Our Lord answered: “I 
go to Rome to be crucified again.” 

In this answer St. Peter recognized 
a rebuke. His doubts and disappoint- 
ments were dissipated; he turned 
about, retraced his steps and returned 
to Rome, where some years later he 
gave his life for his God and his faith, 
being crucified head downward. 


Whither Are We Drifting? 


In the present world of turmoil and 
confusion, might it not be well for each 
and every one of us to ask himself a 
similar question: “Whither are we 
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going?” A few years ago many people 
all over the world lived in great hopes 
and expectancy, convinced that the 
correct answer to mankind’s aspira- 
tions had been found. For two great 
world figures and statesmen had met at 
a secret rendezvous and had drawn up 
a formula for future world peace. This 
document will go down in history as the 
“Atlantic Charter.’”’ Within this docu- 
ment was incorporated a sacred pledge 
to all the peoples of the world of four 
fundamental freedoms, namely, free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of re- 
ligion. It speaks in general terms 
about these four freedoms as lofty 
ideals worthy of all sacrifices we might 


be called upon to undergo for them.” 


But regarding the particular means of 
attaining these freedoms, the docu- 
ment is vague and uncertain. 


Christian Social Justice the Solution 


However, one thing we do know for 
certain even now. Itis this: no matter 
into what specific formule these four 
freedoms spoken of in the “Atlantic 
Charter’’ may eventually crystallize, to 
become successful these pledges must 
be epitomized in one phrase, namely: 
“Love of man for man, or Christian 
social justice, based upon the teachings 
of Jesus Christ.” And these, in turn, 
are summarized by Christ Himself in 
His Sermon on the Mount, and the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
(Hastilyenumerate the works of mercy.) 

In order to accomplish what the 
“Atlantic Charter” promises, Christian 
principles must prevail. Christian 
leaders and statesmen from all nations 
must make their voices heard in the 
councils of nations. For, as to-day’s 
Epistle indicates, ‘‘He has begotten us 
by the word of truth, that we might be, 
as it were, the first-fruits of His crea- 


tures.” And the opening prayer of to- 
day’s Mass speaks of a new canticle, a 
new charter: ‘For the Lord hath done 
wonderful things. He hath revealed 
His justice in the sight of the Gentiles.” 
“Whither art thou going?”’ Who is 
to lead the way? Our Divine Saviour 
supplies the answer in to-day’s Gospel. 
Here He tells us that He would return 
to His Heavenly Father, and then He 
would send the Paraclete who would 
lead the way to the realization of all 
the freedoms spoken of in the “Atlantic 
Charter.” He “will teach you all 
truth. . .He will declare it to you.” 


Vague Generalities Must Give Way 


Here we have no vague promises, no 
uncertain realities. For when Christ 
speaks, He uses no ambiguous phrase- 
ology. And all who sincerely seek for 
the blessings of the four freedoms must 
remember once again that all roads to 
peace and tranquillity still lead to 
Rome, where Christ even now con- 
tinues to speak through His. visible 
representative here on earth. Yes, 
social justice and love of man for man 
should inspire every Christian states- 
man, every Christian soul when trying 
to answer the question: “Whither art 
thou going?” For our “goings” and 
“comings,” our destinations, the places 
that must mark the end of our human 
journeyings, are all of vital importance. 
And in the light of our final destination 
they are all-important. 

Therefore, let us close with another 
prayer found in to-day’s Holy Mass, 
namely: ‘‘O God, who dost make the 
faithful to be of one mind and will, 
grant that we, Thy people, may love 
what Thou dost command and desire 
what Thou dost promise; so that, 
amid the changing things of this 
world, our hearts may be fixed where 
true joys are to be found.’’ Amen. 











Book KReutews 


Recent Works on Preaching.—I remem- 
ber reading that a great French writer used 
to listen to music before taking his pen in 
hand. He felt that it stirred his imagi- 
nation and rang bells in his soul. In his 
volume on preaching, Father Thomas R. 
Murphy! uses a somewhat similar device. 
He presents a specimen sermon for each 
Sunday of the year, but he prefaces each 
sermon with thoughts that are designed to 
give the right ‘‘perspective’’ on this matter 
of sermon composition. These thoughts 
are much in the manner of a meditation. 
First he proposes a text from Pope Pius XI 
on the Priesthood, which text is the point 
for meditation. Then follows a letter to 
“Dear Jim’ from ‘Father Tom” expati- 
ating on the text in a running commentary: 
this ought to set the proper mood for 
writing. Then comes the specimen sermon 
for the Sunday. Finally, the author gives 
his own criticism of the sermon as to de- 
livery and composition. 

I think the Comment at the end of the 
sermon is the most successful feature of this 
very unique sermon-book. The details 
given in the Comment are shrewd and sensi- 
ble; for instance, advice about sparing use 
of the Holy Name in sermons, the use of 
“big’”’ words, mnemonic letters as aid to 
memory, the use of “I,” the need of stories, 
etc. I must confess that the idea of the 
letter to Jim had me mystified. But I do 
think that Father Murphy’s volume, on the 
whole, will prove very interesting to any 
young priest who wants to improve his 
preaching. 

Another sermon-book that is uniquely 
arranged ts that of Father Tonne.? Each 
sermon comprises one page, and each page 
can be easily torn out of the book if so de- 
sired. It is novel also in so far as each ser- 
mon begins with a story. And the happy 
fact is that they are apt and interesting 
stories, most of them about current happen- 


14 Priest Must Preach. By Rev. Thomas 
R. Murphy (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.). 

2 With Parables. By Rev. Arthur Tonne, 
O.F.M. (Didde O. S. & P. Co., Box 206, 
Emporia, Kansas). 


ings. The importance of the Attention 
Step at the beginning of a sermon is beyond 
question, but the trouble is that a good 
story is harder to find than a good sermon. 
Father Tonne’s illustrations are well worth 
the price of the book. 

In the Introduction to his new Lection- 
ary, Father Crock® suggests that every 
priest should possess his own Book of 
Epistles and Gospels. That is an excellent 
idea. No matter how busy he might be 
during the week, he could surely have a few 
spare moments to open the volume in order 
to get a leading thought for next Sunday’s 
sermon. At the end of each sermon in the 
Lectionary there are two outlines for ser- 
mons. The matter is well arranged in 
these outlines, and each germ of thought 
bears the possibility of abundant develop- 
ment. 

But more important than the schemas 
are the printed texts of the Epistles and 
Gospels. The letters are large and in very 
clear type, and the passages are rendered in 
a verse-form somewhat like the pattern of 
free verse. Asa result, there are very few 
words to each line. This arrangement 
should tend to slow down the pace of the 
reader of the Gospels on Sunday, for the 
eye has to skip from line to line. 

I have heard priests who raced through 
the reading of the Sunday Gospel as though 
it were mumbo-jumbo. Probably the rea- 
son for rapid reading is close juxtaposition 
of words, as well as nervousness or careless- 
ness. But the fastest sprinters cannot fail 
to slow down in ‘reading Father Crock’s 
volume. Moreover, it will not only be a 
blessing to the congregation but to priests 
whose eyesight is failing. Sometimes it is 
very difficult to discern the words in the 
dim light of certain pulpits even if you have 
good eyes; but if your eyesight is weak, it 
is almost impossible. The large, bold, 
sharp-edged letters of this text will be a de- 
light to any priest with poor vision. 


3 The New Lectionary. By Rev. Clement 
H. Crock and Rev. Joseph F. Scharrer, 
C.PP.S. (Joseph F. Wagner, New York City, 
pp. x-424). 
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Would that every pulpit in the land had a 
large Lectionary like this volume of Father 
Crock! Iam certain that the Sunday Gos- 
pel would be read with more clarity, dis- 
tinctness and dignity. 

Too many of our homiletic handbooks 
have the flavor of Bossuet. They give the 
impression that a good sermon ought to roll 
out of the pulpit like organ music, majestic 
and rich and sonorous. Father Missett’s 
manual‘ is a concise statement of the es- 
sential features of good modern preaching. 
The stentorian tone, so necessary before the 
advent of the voice-amplifier, has given way 
to the conversational tone. This has af- 
fected many other features of sermon de- 
livery such as gesture and tone-variety. 

The author has used the device of con- 
versation between priest and parishioner 
as a spring-board to a discussion of general 
principles of delivery and composition. 
This is more interesting than a straight 
textbook style. There are two points in 
this 83-page treatise that ought to be read, 
I think, with caution and reservations. It 
is well to advise young preachers to be ‘‘on 
the alert’’ for sermon material. But they 
should beware of narrowing their reading 
matter to serviceable stories and quo- 
tations: there is something distasteful 
about hungry homiletic eyes and foraging 
ears that are forever on the hunt for grist 
for the sermon mill. Secondly, it is true 
that a voice recording is helpful for dis- 
covering defects in delivery.. It gives a 
correct impression of tone-variety, rate, 
force, pronunciation, etc., but unfortunately 
most machines give a fraudulent, flatter- 
ing picture of tone-quality. But these are 
minor points, and Father Missett’s volume 
is certainly a competent presentation of the 
case for the innocent sufferers in the pews. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


World Vision.—Men and means are 
the two great needs in the missionary work 
of the Church, to-day as always. That 
these needs are now so terribly urgent can 
be attributed in a very large measure to a 
lack of missionary outlook among Catholics 
of all degrees, priests, religious, laity. If 
all Catholics realized their responsibility for 
spreading the Faith in every possible way— 
first by prayer and sacrifice for the missions, 


4 The Pews Talk Back.” By Rev. Luke 
Missett, C.P. (Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Maryland). 


second by giving material support for the 
missions, and third by encouraging others 
to become missioners or themselves doing 
so if the way is open—then neither means 
nor men would be lacking, and who can tell 
what marvellous victories would be gained 
for Christ and His Church? 

Two books, which have appeared in 
recent months, illustrate how much can be 
accomplished when Catholics feel that they 
have an active part to play in converting 
the world. “Difficult Star’ by Katherine 
Burton! tells the story of a zealous, well- 
to-do Catholic laywoman who became an 
apostle of prayer by founding the Associa- 
tion of the Living Rosary, and a missionary 
helper of extraordinary efficiency by pro- 
moting a simple method of gathering funds 
and praying for the missions. This method, 
which she devised in 1817, was the real 
beginning of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. A further interest of 
Pauline Jaricot was the social betterment of 
the working class in her native city of 
Lyons. She devoted her entire fortune, 
along with large sums borrowed for the 
purpose, to establishing a model village to 
be conductéd on Christian principles such 
as were emphasized fifty years later by 
Pope Leo XIII. Unfortunately the project 
got into the control of clever swindlers, who 
ruined it and wasted the funds collected for 
it. With a bankrupt concern on her hands, 
yet feeling responsible for paying back the 
loans she had solicited, Mademoiselle 
Jaricot spent the last three decades of her 
life scraping together a little here and a 
little there to repay the many poor bene- 
factors whose loans had been lost. 

Mrs. Burton writes such a vivid and ab- 
sorbing account of this holy woman, who 
was an intimate friend of St. Madeleine 
Sophie Barat and of the Curé of Ars, that 
the reader feels himself personally ac- 
quainted with her. The book is a popular- 
ization of the kind that has made Mrs. 
Burton’s name a warrant for instructive 
and inspiring biography. One would wish, 
however, to find important dates in the 
story in places where they might be ex- 
pected. Thus, it is hard to find, except by 
inference, the year when Pauline received 
her inspiration for the organization of the 


1 Difficult Star, The Life of Pauline Jaricot. 
By Katherine Burton (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York City, pp. x—239). 
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Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and nowhere is it definitely stated that she 
died in 1862. Apart from this, “Difficult 
Star” is a very delightful and inspiring 
popular biography. It is the first book-size 
life of Pauline Jaricot to be written origin- 
ally in English, and Mrs. Burton is to be 
heartily applauded for giving it to us. 

The other book, though small, is meaty, 
and therefore deserving of several readings 
and considerable pondering. ‘“The Priest 
and a World Vision’? shows, in four parts 
each two chapters long, how white the field 
is for the harvest, how many laborers are 
‘ needed to reap it, why American priests, 
especially the parochial clergy, lie under a 
special obligation at this time to do all in 
their power to promote vocations to the 
missionary life, if the Church is to grow in 
mission lands, and indeed even here at 
home. We must do all we can to make the 
Church grow all over the world if we wish 
to keep it healthy in our own country, 
diocese and parish. 

The author is Father James Keller of 
Maryknoll, who is so well-known as the 
promoter of the Christopher, movement. 
In Part I, after emphasizing the fact that 
American priests have now a God-given 
opportunity, Father Keller sketches the 
difficulties that confront us. The world is 
not yet converted to Christ. After 1900 
years only one out of every seven men be- 
longs to the Church. Eighteen hundred 
million human beings have little or no con- 
tact with the followers of Christianity. 
“It is estimated that, by birth rate, the 
pagans are increasing at the rate of at 
least 10,000,000 a year.... Conversions 
among pagans the world over total less than 
1,000,000 annually.” 

Part II is perhaps the most instructive in 
the book. American priests, to be ‘other 
Christs” in a full sense, must have the 
worldwide outlook of Christ. Catholic 
laymen depend upon priests to give them 
also this perspective. ‘“There can be no 
possibility of teaching all the world to 
know Christ fully, until priest and layman, 
having this outlook, act accordingly.” 
Christianizing every possible phase of life 
in each nucleus of the Church is the first 
step, but only the first. It is fundamental, 


2 The Priest and a World Vision. By 
James Keller of Maryknoll. With a Preface 
by Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Bishop of Buffalo (The Christophers, 121 E. 
39th St., New York City, pp. 103). 


Char- 
ity may—nay, must—begin at home, but 


and on it depend succeeding steps. 


cannot stay there. “It withers and often 
dies if it is fenced in.” 

World vision usually brings conviction, 
and conviction brings action. Father Kel- 
ler suggests a few of the various ways and 
means to solidify step number one, and 
strengthen consequent steps. He recom- 
mends a shift of emphasis in education at 
all levels from merely defending the Faith 
to extending it. He then proposes a clear- 
ing house of methods and techniques essen- 
tial for any missionary penetration any- 
where. Special courses, of several months’ 
duration, could be held to train priests how 
to approach and penetrate the great mass 
of people in our country who are not now 
reached by the Church. Diocesan boards 
could be set up “to apply ways and means 
of infusing basic Christian principles into 
the main stream of life (parish, diocese, 
country, world), which sorely needs these 
fundamentals and has a God-given right to 
them.”’ Highly commended are the efforts 
that are being made in various sections, 
each meeting with encouraging success. 
Nevertheless, we should not hurt our own 
cause by forgetting what is not being done. 

In Part III, the author, in telling us what 
is being done in the work of world conver- 
sion, draws some startling contrasts. Dur- 
ing the war, 4000 American priests an- 
swered the call for chaplains; 11,000,000 
young men entered the armed forces. And 
how many American priests are now work- 
ing in foreign missions? When the book 
was written, the number was 1212, from 32 
religious and missionary organizations. 
Thank God since then the number has 
“soared” to around 1300. If only 1000 
priests could be sent each year to the for- 
eign missions from America, instead of the 
present 60 or 70, we might expect more 
tangible results. By way of illustration of 
what might be accomplished, a review of 
what is done by such tiny countries as 
Holland and Switzerland, or such a diocese 
as Bruges in Belgium, is highly instructive. 

In Part IV Father Keller holds up as 
model for American priests our Holy Father, 
Pius XII, of whom it has been said: ‘“The 
world is his parish.” 

Every priest will benefit immeasurably 
by a thoughtful and prayerful consider- 
ation of the truths proposed in this little 
book. 

Joun P. Grar, S.V.D. 
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